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WILLIAMS & ROGERS SERIES 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


{ This course has steadily gained in favor with 
progressive teachers since its publication, and we 
have yet to learn of a school which, having tried 
it, has found itunsatisfactory. Itis easy to teach, 
readily adapted to the varying conditions found in 
different schools, and thoroughly practical, both 
in its method of presentation and in the numerous 
time- and labor-saving devices which it contains. 


Maury’s New Complete Gcography 
A New Book Emphasizing 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
SIDE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Containing also a supplementary course of 34 
pages, providing for a full term’s work in Commer- 
cial Geography. 











This book has been especially prepared to meet 
the modern demand for a practical course in geogra- 
phy. The older plan of unlimited map studies, and 
the more recent fad of unlimited physiography, have 
been discarded for a plan which gives the pupil a 
familiarity with the world’s great productive and 
commercial industries. 


{ Used by the Y. M. C. A. Classes in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more, Detroit, and Washington. 


q Used by the High Schools of Portland, Me., 
Springfield, Bridgeport, New York City, Jersey 
City, Philadelphia, Dayton, St. Louis, Minneapo- 
lis, Des Moines, Denver, and Tacoma. 





The Geography proper provides a complete course 
for the elementary school, while the supplementary 
work makes an ideal course for business and second- 
ary schools. 





{If you are not acquainted with this, the best 
system of bookkeeping published, send at once for 
our pamphlet No. 696, which gives a full descrip- 


tion with specimen pages and numerous indorse- Write for sample pages and terms for introduction 
ments from representative authorities. 
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It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


2% John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CoO. 











NTICIPATE THE WANTS OF YOUR PUPILS BY SEEING 
that your schools are well supplied with 
DIXON’S trate PENCILS 

We can take care of your orders, if we are notified in time. 

Remember it takes four weeks, at least, to make the com- | 
monest kind of pencil, and if you want something special, either 
in quality of lead, or style of finish, it would take fully a month | 
longer. 


Notice the initial letter in this advertisement; others will 
follow equally artistic. 





Send 16c in stamps and we will send you a package of pencils that will surprise you 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY ° _ .®. fase 








Jersey City, N. J. 
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THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Now Ready 


MILLIKAN & GALE’S FIRST 
COURSE IN PHYSICS 


A simple objective presentation of the subject 
opposed to a formal and mathematical one, 
for third-year high-school pupils. 





as 


intended 





What One Teacher Says of It 


If all of our students had a course like this before they en- 


tered college, we should not need to devote so much time as 
we now doto eradicating incorrect and indefinite notions of 
the fundamentals of physics. The book possesses to an unus 


ual degree that rare ind human 


interest 


McPHERSON & HENDERSON’S ELE- 
MENTARY STUDY OF CHEMISTRY 


In thorough harmony with the 
ments in chemistry, both in respect to theory and 
discovery. Especial attention has been given to the 
practical applications of chemistry, and to the deserip- 
tion of the manufacturing processes in at the 
present time. 


combination of scholarship 





most recent develop- 


use 





Soon to Appear 


MOORE & MINER’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York 
Atlanta 





Boston 
Oakland 


Chicago 
Dallas 


London 
Columbus 























What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ ——? ” 

is the best and simplest devic ° 

making 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 os qe from Re 
written original, we will -_ 

duplicator, cap sise 

out deposite, on ten 16} 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 33 . or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 

Daus Building, 111 John 8St., New York City, 

















ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


Anentirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


An €X-« 


The Prang Educational Company 


143 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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New England 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Siagedttiner tn, ti 


Mass. 
WwW. CHADWICK 


Founded 
1853 


Term opens 


Soston, 


GEORGE » Director 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward 


a musical education as the New England Conservatory of 
Music. <A steady growth of over fifty years has made it 


rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the 
largest and best equipped school in America. Its complete 
organization, its imposing Conservatory building and 
splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer 
exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music centre of America, it affords pupils 
the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musi- 
cal education. 

Every department under special masters. The student's 
capacity sets the only limitation to his progress The 
reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 
afford pupils special advantages for literary study. , 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Nor- 
mal Department, graduates are in much demand as teachers 
and musicians. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in 
one year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts,and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences and the daily associations are invalu: ible advan 


tages to the music student. A number of free violin 
scholarships available for 1906. 


For particulars and year book, 


RALPH L. FLANDER 


address 


S, Manager 
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THE EXPENSE OF THE EDUCATION WHICH PUBLIC SCHOOLS OUGHT TO GIVE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. N. KENDALL, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The public ought to spend enough money on its 
schools to make them adequate for their pur- 
pose,—intelligent citizenship or social efficiency. 
This is an obligation, for we are committed to two 
principles ; first, the people must be educated, and 
secondly, they are to be educated at the expense of 
the state. 

What is an efficient school, and can the state 
afford to maintain it? Four considerations deter- 
mine school efficiency ;:first, the teacher; secondly, 
the course of study; thirdly, the school organiza- 
tion, and fourthly, the school plant. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion, I shall address myself 
mainly to the first of these four—the teacher. 

The teacher is fundamentally the determining 
factor in the character of the school. All other 
considerations are secondary to the quality of the 
teacher. A teacher with large attainments will 
make an enriched course of study, however meagre 
it may appear on paper. 

A teacher with limited mental power cannot in- 
terpret a course of study, be it ever so rich on paper. 
It is a recognition of these facts which has made 
us say that the education of children cannot go on 
apart from the education of teachers; that the 
teacher is the real course of study. The difference 
between a good school and a poor one is chiefly a 
difference in teachers. In the same city, as every 
keen observer knows, there is likely to be a great 
difference in schools—a difference due neither to 
course of study nor to organization. The school 
principal often affects the quality of the teaching, 
but that is only another way of saying that the head 
teacher affects efficiency. 

We have many problems of the curriculum be- 
fore us. Its adjustment to constantly changing 
social and industrial conditions will never be com- 
pleted or satisfactory. We are always tinkering 
with the course of study, and will be while the 
world continues to move. But any amount of 
reorganization of material will fail to vitally affect 
the character of pupils unless we also get in opera- 
tion forces that will affect the kind of teachers who 
are to work with those pupils. 

I do not propose to affirm that larger salaries for 
teachers will alone make good schools, assuming 
that grading, ventilation, and curriculum are satis- 
factory. 
found where the teachers have such a wage as to 
enable them to live in comfortable conditions, and 
free from unnecessary worry; no body of workers 
can render its most efficient service unless freed 
from such worry. 

The salary of the teacher should be such as to 
put her in the best mental and physical condition 
to do her work. A school to be efficient must have 


But good schools are more likely to be. 


a teacher possessing certain qualities, and to secure 
such teachers good salaries are essential. 

There are five qualities which are essential in a 
good teacher: Health, scholarship, teaching power, 
refinement of character, and ability to use good 
English. 

Now I am safe in affirming that a teacher’s 
diploma from a normal school does not guarantee 
the possession of all, or even a majority of these 
qualities. The normal school takes the students 
who offer themselves for admission. Its range of 
choice, be it city or state normal school, is exceed- 
ingly limited. Neither its standard for admission, 
nor for graduation, is as high as it would be if the 
numbers were larger. In the second place, I can 
affirm that the intelligent part of the general pub- 
lic—good citizens, successful merchants, manufac- 
turers, members of chambers of commerce, lawyers, 
doctors, traveling salesmen, mren in offices—would 
all agree that the five qualities named are abso- 
lutely essential on the part of teachers who are to 
teach their children or to whose salary their taxes 
contribute. In fact, most of these gentlemen would 
express surprise at the toleration of any other 
standard on the part of the appointing power. 
They wauld further say that it would be unbusiness- 
like or wasteful to employ any other than this kind 
of teachers ; not in some schools but in all schools. 

I was about to make a third affirmation, but in- 
stead let me put it in the form of a question. What 
proportion of the teachers in a given system of 
schools measure up to this standard—in city 
schools, in rural schools, in Indiana, in New York, 
in New England? In how many places do these 
qualities in teachers predominate? As schools fall 
short of teachers possessing these five qualities, just 
so far they fail to accomplish their purpose. Any- 
thing less is so much inefficiency, anything less is 
that much of a failure in realizing the purpose of 
the school—intelligent citizenship or social effi- 
ciency. The waste that goes on because teachers 
do not measure up to this standard is too great. 
The people do not know, or do not realize the 
difference between a good and a poor school. To 
educate the public to an appreciation of a good 
school, and to intolerance of a poor one, is a slow — 
process, but it is worth the effort. Our gains have 
been large; so large, in fact, that there is reason for 
hope for the future. The people in many com- 
munities would not stand for a day the kind of 
schools in existence thirty years ago. 

But our gains, though large, have not been 
enough. If there are shortcomings in educational 
results, if a sufficient number of intelligent, force- 
ful, cultivated persons do not present themselves for 
teaching, what is the cause? It is chiefly in the in- 
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adequate compensation offered for teaching. In 
this time of over-abounding prosperity, the inclina- 
tion to avoid teaching is very great with those per- 
sons. who have confidence in their own power. We 
must meet the condition that there is a great tend- 
ency for the best men and women to turn away 
from public school teaching. 

What are some of the facts which support the 
assertion that salaries are inadequate? Fortu- 
nately, we have a body of comprehensive statistics 
bearing on the question. In half of the cities of the 
country the average salary of teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools is less than five hundred-dollars a 
year. This fact seems incredible to any intelligent 
person outside of public school work. These wages 
are less than those of women who are employed in 
domestic service, because such persons pay nothing 
for board and room and laundry. 

In a given city, the average cost of board, room, 
and laundry for one hundred teachers was found to 
be $7.60 a week. In the same city, people con- 
sidered themselves fortunate to secure a woman to 
do housework at $5 a week, The school teacher, 
after paying for these necessities, has less money at 
the end of the year than a servant girl, for she must 
live like other people, fifty-two weeks in the year. 

How many well-to-do parents realize when they 
send their children to school that the teacher who 
educates them is paid less than the girl who gets 
their breakfast; yet this is true in thousands of 
cases. 

Another comparison equally striking: The earn- 
ings of municipal street laborers in forty-eight 
cities of the country are larger than the minimum 
salaries paid women teachers. It is not to be for- 
gotten that these wages represent the earnings of 
the commonest, untrained labor,—the ditch dig- 
gers, the road diggers, and the hod carriers. 

Now, let us make a comparison with one class of 
skilled labor, but not a highly paid class. Investiga- 
tion reveals the fact that the minimum wage of 
moulders in 103 cities was from $700 to $800, or 
$200 more than the average wages of teachers. As 
for men in the graded schools, there were only 600 
in all the schools of the United States, exclusive of 
those of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Chicago. They have practically disappeared from 
the graded schools, and yet, in some quarters, 
there is complaint because more men are not found 
in the schools. 

The fact is, outside of four large cities and a 
dozen suburban towns of those cities, the teachérs 
in the elementary schools are underpaid. There is 
no relation between the cost of living and salary. 
The general public and teachers themselves have 
been slow to realize this, but a scarcity of qualified 
teachers has called public attention to the inade- 
quate compensation as the main reason for this 
scarcity. The supply of teachers reasonably com- 
petent is far below the demand. I say the main 
reason, because another is found in the fact of the 
increased demand made upon teachers. The work 
is strenuous and wearing. It requires large 
scholarship; it makes large demands upon money 
and time in the preparation. The cost of dress, of 
books, of attendance upon conventions, and of the 
maintenance of a certain social position demanded 
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of teachers is so considerable as to cattse distress 
to one whose income is nct more than $10 a week. 
It would seem that the conditions of modern 
economic life are such as to keep out of teaching 
very many people who ought to be in it. 

[ believe that the publicity of the low salaries of 
teachers and continuous agitation will appeal to the 
American sense of fair play. In Indiana, the gov- 
ernor of the state has recently appointed a commis- 
sion consisting of prominent men in the state for 
the purpose of making an investigation of the sal- 
aries of teachers, the training of teachers, and how 
increased revenues may be secured. This commis- 
sion will report to the next legislature. 

The people are interested in the schools. Upon 
no other one subject are they so united. Let them 
come to know and feel that the interests of the 
schools are being jeopardized by inadequate pay of 
teachers and they will rally to their support, not 
with a rush, not without some discussion, not with- 
out some opposition, but inevitably; nevertheless. 
No small part of the work of the superintendent 
should be to educate public sentiment in this direc- 
tion. The newspapers are practically unanimous in 
favoring better salaries. 

But it is to be borne in mind that larger salaries 
should be granted not for teachers alone, but be- 
cause of the interests of the children. The plea is 
for the child and not for the teacher. Let it be 
urged, first, that the schools undertake a much 
larger work than when our population was largely 
rural. Secondly, that every institution, including 
schools, is maintained on a more expensive scale 
than before. Good schools are expensive. 
Thirdly, other well-paid employments are steadily 
drawing away from teaching large numbers of per- 
sons who should be found in the schoolroom. The 
present is an opportune time for discussion. The 
country is not poor; it is rich, and growing richer. 
3usiness is good, the people are spending money 
as never before for amusements and luxuries. To 
say that we are spending all that we can afford to 
for public education is unwarranted. To say that 
the wages of teachers must be less than those of 
carpenters, moulders, farm-hands, and policemen is 
ridiculous. To say that the richest country.on the 
earth, which depends for its perpetuity upon the in- 
telligence of the people, cannot afford to adequately 
support the one institution which is productive, 
constructive, and positive in its work for citizen- 
ship is preposterous. 

The expense must be more than at present in 
many communities, I believe, is true, for the follow- 
ing reasons: First, the demands upon the schools 
are constantly increasing. As an example, the 
farmers are asking, in some parts of the country, 
that agriculture be taught. Secondly, social condi- 
tions are not what they were. More and more 
people live in the cities, and schools in the cities 
cost more per capita than those in the country. 
Third, the cost of living has greatly increased in 
the past ten years, which very seriously affects the 
net salaries of teachers. We have prosperity, it is 
true, but prosperity has got many school teachers. 
Fourth, there are numerous well-paid occupations 
and attractive employments other than teaching for 
women as wellas for men. Fifth, the public can 
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afford to pay more for schools, because the country 
is prosperous, and good schools contribute, as no 
other force does, to productive citizenship. 

In view of these five considerations, and in view 
of the five qualities enumerated as necessary on the 
part of the teacher,—health, scholarship, teaching 
power, social refinement, and the ability to use good 
English—in view of the wages of carpenters, 
moulders, policemen, and even among skilled labor 
on the streets, is it too much to affirm that the ele- 
mentary teacher who has demonstrated her power 
as a teacher should receive considerably more than 
she now gets? I am referring to the teacher in the 
500 cities of the country. Board, room, and 
laundry—necessary: living expenses—for a year of 
fifty-two weeks cost $300 or $400. Every teacher 
ought to save some of her salary for use in the time 
when she may be considered inefficient. Two 
hundred dollars a year is little enough for this pur- 
pose. The teacher ought to have $400 with which 
to pay for clothing, travel, amusements, the doctor, 
the dentist, charity, wedding presents, etc. She 
ought to have at her command the means for her 
own self improvement. Eight dollars a week is 
none too much for these general living expenses. 

This amounts, it is true, to a salary of about 
$1,000 a year. This amount is little enough, in 
prosperous times like the present, to attract into 
teaching, in large numbers, the kind of people the 
high character of the work demands, and keep 
them there a reasonable time. 

But increased salaries should by no means result 
in increasing the number to be taught by the in- 
dividual teacher. It is comparatively easy to in- 
crease salaries of teachers at the expense of the 
children, by giving each teacher fifty or sixty chil- 
dren to teach. In the kind of a school the Ameri- 
can people will sometime afford, not more than 
thirty-five pupils will be taught by one teacher. 
Thirty-five children with a $1,000 teacher means a 
per capita expense of about $28.50 per pupil, or a 
little more than fourteen cents a day for instruction, 
if the school year consists of 200 days. This is 
about three cents an hour for the teaching. Is this 
extravagant or out of reach in a prosperous coun- 
try like this? How much of amusements and luxu- 
ries, to say nothing of tobacco and alcohol, would 
it be necessary to forego to make this possible? Of 
course, the teacher’s salary is not the only cost to 
the school. Generally, it is about two-thirds of the 
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cost. Let us add, therefore, one-third for adminis- 
tration, care of buildings, supplies, etc., and we 
have a per capita cost of $43. 

This increased expense can come only gradually; 
only so far as public opinion is educated to its 
necessity ; it can only come by good-tempered dis- 
cussion, by the influence of the press, and by the 
conviction on the part of the general public that 
schools would be more efficient than at present 
with this increased expense: It is not to be for- 
gotten that the public would demand a_ better 
product from the schools if expenses were in- 
creased. ‘Some teachers at present are getting all 
that they are worth. Not all teachers would be 
worth $1,000, under any system; but every teacher 
possessing efficiency, skill, and devotion ought to 
be able to look forward to a time when she may 
receive $1,000 a year for elementary work. No 
salaries at all for poor teachers, and better salaries 
for good teachers must be the slogan. . 

One of the greatest dangers we have to over- 
come is the growth of the private school idea, un- 
less the public schools are maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency. As the country grows older 
and richer, excellent private schools are more likely 
to be established. Unless the public schools are 
maintained at a high standard of efficiency, many 
discriminating people will withdraw their children 
from the public schools. Private schools offer, as 
a rule, enriched courses of instruction. _In the best 
private schools the teachers are chosen with dis- 
crimination, the school building is a model of ven- 
tilation and cleanliness, and the number of pupils 
to the teacher makes individual instruction a real- 
ity. The charge for tuition in these schools is, as a 
rule, upwards of $75 per capita a year, and in one 
private school of the country—and that school in 
the Middle West—the charge for tuition is $500. 

Cannot the public afford to expend on its schools 
one-half of the smallest amount which the private 
schools charge? Who is the proprietor of this 
school? None other than the prosperous, resource- 
ful American public. The cost of the public school 
is to be determined not by how cheap it. can be 
maintained, but rather by the high purpose it 
serves. 

It is the institution in which talent, energy, and 
ambition can be of the greatest value to the state. 
—Address before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. 





THE SOCIAL AIM IN EDUCATION. 


The life task of men and women sets the pedagogical task of teachers. The prime problem of 
education as the sociologist views it is to promote adaptation of the individual to the social conditions 
natural and artificial, in which individuals live and move and have their being. Sociology demands 
of educators finally that they shall not rate themselves as leaders of children, but as makers of society. 
The teacher who realizes his social function will not be satisfied with passing children from one 
grade to another, but will read his success only in the record of the men and women who go from 
the school eager to explore wider and deeper those social relations, and zealous to do—Dr. A. W. 


Small, Chicago University. 
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A BRIEF FOR IMMIGRATION.—(II.) 


BY j. J. STORROW, 
Chairman of the Boston Board of Education. 


About the only thing we can say against the 
Italians is that there are a certain number of them 
who commit serious crimes, particularly as the re- 
sult of assaults with a weapon—generally a knife— 
resulting from a quarrel. Mr. Bushee, who in his 
book entitled “Ethnic Factors in the Population 
of Boston,” has stated the results of a careful study 
of the statistics relating to our native and foreign 
born population, gives the number of paupers in 
almshouses in the city of Boston by place of birth 
and parent nativity; and I find that the percentage 
of Italians in our almshouses is less than any other 
race in Boston, whether native or foreign born, ex- 
cept the Hebrew. The natives of Ireland, Scotland, 
England, the United States, British America, and 
Germany, both in the first and in the second gen- 
eration, find their way into the Boston almshouses 
in a larger percentage than the Italian. The state 
census for 1895 shows that of the dozen races which 
go to make up our population, including the 
Americans of native descent, the percentage of 
paupers is much smaller in the case of both the 
Italians and the Jews. In fact, these two races are 
practically in this respect in a class entirely by 
themselves. The Italian and Jewish paupers are 
less than half the native paupers, in percentage, less 
than one-third of the Scotch, German, and English, 
and hardly more than one-tenth of the paupers of 
Irish birth. 

When we come to arrests in Boston, we find that 
the Italian is a little above the average, but that 
there isa less percentage of arrests among the 
Italians than among the Scotch, the Irish, and the 
Norwegians; while among our Boston population 
born in ‘Russia and ‘Poland—which means mostly 
Jews—the percentage of arrests is much less than 
the average, and less than any other race except the 
Germans. 

In commitments in Boston to the House of Cor- 
rection, the Italians are away below the average 
for the city ; and the same thing is true of the Jews. 
The Italians furnish only about half the general 
average for the city, and the Jews only about one- 
sixth of the general average for the city. The same 
thing is true in regard to commitments to the 
Massachusetts Reformatory and the Reformatory 
for Women. 

Another charge that I have sometimes heard 
made against the Italians is that they are not as 
thrifty as other races; but I have never heard any- 
body give any evidence to bear this out. The 
Italians are frugal, and they resort to our savings 
banks in large numbers. I have caused an ex- 
amination to be made by an experienced ex- 
assessor of a number of streets in the North and 
West Ends, to see if the Italians do all live in tene- 
ments and never acquire any real estate, as is often 
alleged. The figures are certainly very gratifying, 
and ought to make the Italians feel proud. 

For example,etake Henchman street, a typical 
North End street, where Italians live. In 1875, not 
a single piece of real estate on that street was 
assessed to a person with an Italian name. In 1885, 
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there also was not a single Italian owner; but in 
1895, 36 per cent. of the entire frontage of that 
street was owned by Italians, and ten years later 
our fellow-citizens with Italian names own 63 per 
cent. of that entire street. On Hull, Sheafe, 
Charter, Hale, and Poplar streets the Italians now 
own respectively 63, 46, 23, 62, and 56 per cent. of 
the real estate, while twenty-five years ago they 
owned nothing. 

The Jews are a sturdy, strong, intellectual race; 
but many of them have been unable to obtain an 
education in Russia; and that a large proportion 
of them will be rejected if the Gardner bill becomes 
a law is shown by the last annual report of our 
commissioner-general of immigration, which shows 
that of the 129,110 Hebrews coming here during 
the year, 23,557 were illiterate. 

Now, bear in mind, also, that it does not at all 
follow that because a man has been deprived of an 
education, he does not want his children to receive 
the benefits of an education. I think that our ex- 
perience in the public schools is that the illiterate 
parent is quite as anxious to have his child get an 
education, and quite as likely to discourage truancy 
on the part of his children, as any other portion of 
our population. 

So far as the Jewish immigrant is concerned, I 
believe that they are going to prove to be one of the 
very strongest and best elements in our population. 
The Jew’s mental qualities exceed those of any 
other race, and they have a wide range. The Jew- 
ish men seem to succeed, whether they turn to busi- 
ness or to the professions, such as law or literature. 
We know that the best of the modern Russian 
literature has been written by Jews. I know my- 
self that at Harvard College, where I received my 
education, the Jewish young men showed a love 
for, and a skill in, music far in excess of any other 
set of undergraduates. : 

If we turn to the record of the Jewish boys and 
girls in our public schools in Boston, we find the 
same story repeated. You know that the Franklin 
medals, which are paid for out of a fund left to the 
city of Boston by Benjamin Franklin, are presented 
to the best scholars in our grammar schools. Dur- 
ing the six years from 1900 to 1905, the school 
board presented 147 Franklin medals ; and as nearly 
as I can estimate, something over thirty per cent. 
of these were given to Jewish children—a propor- 
tion more than twice the number they were en- 
titled to receive on the basis of mere population. 

The same thing is true in regard to the prizes 
given in the public Latin school and our big Cen- 
tral high school. During those same vears we gave 
517 prizes, and as nearly as I can estimate 160 of 
those were taken by Hebrews—or, again, more 
than twice the number they would have received, 
based merely on the percentage of population which 
the Hebrews here in Boston constitute. 

These figures for prizes in the Latin and in the 
high school may possibly represent a larger per- 
centage of children of Jewish descent in these 
schools than the percentage of Jewish population; 
but if that is true, it does not in the least rob our 
Jewish citizens of any credit, because it simply 
shows that they and their children appreciate the 
importance of the higher education afforded by 
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these schools. In fact, these figures in regard to 
the high and Latin schools are very likely the re- 
sult of these two causes. I saw it stated the other 
day in the Advocate, the leading Jewish paper of 
New England, that out of eight boys who received 
prizes in the Latin school two years ago, seven 
were of Jewish descent; and that out of the eight 
who received prizes last year, six were Jewish chil- 
dren. The intellectual vigor and ambition of our 
Jewish fellow citizens prove that they are a stock 
of great value to the -development of our race. 

I have based what I have had to say purely on 
selfish reasoning, and I think I have shown con- 
clusively that we have not anything like enough 
evidence to warrant us in stopping, or seriously re- 
ducing, the Jewish and Italian immigration which 
we are now receiving; but besides this, any de- 
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cently humane man, be he of the very oldest 
American stock, which is apt to think that God 
created this country for him alone, or whether he 
be one of the more recent arrivals in this country, 
ought to feel—and must, if he is properly consti- 
tuted, feel—that it is our duty to welcome those 
fleeing from the hideous persecution which the Jew 
has been receiving at the hands of the Russians. 
If those who are advocating restricted immigration 
would go down into the West End and meet some 
of the recent arrivals and hear their stories of suffer- 
ing, of robbery, of death, and of dishonor, which 
they have to tell, I am sure they never would be 
willing, under the guise of any illiteracy law, to 
turn those exiles back from our shores.—Address 
in Faneuil Hall, June 6, 1906. 





Any good teacher is worth at least $650 a year. 


—W, E,. CHANCELLOR. 





MISS WALKER’S BLUFF. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Miss. Walker is now one of the most-in-demand 
teachers of an Iowa county, but her first school was 
her great test, the first ten days as to that matter. 

She does not like problems in arithmetic, and she 
never did, which fact came near being her undoing, 
but it wasn’t. 

She applied for a school, her first school, in-a 
township not far from her home. The reply was 
that they had a mighty tough school that she might 
try if she would accept it for a month’s trial. The 
last two teachers had been dismissed at the end of 
the month. She accepted. 

After a few days the oldest class in arithmetic in- 
formed her that they wanted to jump over to the 
fast part of their arithmetic and tackle the famous 
thirty-three tough problems in Ray’s higher arith- 
metic. This was precisely what Miss Walker did 
not want, put she was facing the real proposition, 
and there was no help for it. There was no “key” 
to be had. 

That night she sat up nearly all night 
wrestled with the first and easiest problems. 

When the class was called the next day, almost 
with oné voice they said: “We can’t do the nine- 
teenth problem.” 

That was the tough nut to crack. 

‘Wait till you get to it.” 

“Oh, we can do the easy ones, we want to know 
how to do the nineteenth.” 

“You haven't half tried. 
morrow.” 

That night she worked for hours on the nine- 
teenth problem, but without avail. 

With a sinking heart she went to the class. 
“Who has done that nineteenth problem? What, 
no one? Is it possible that no one has it solved? I 
can’t believe it. There surely must be some one of 
you who is smart enough, but if no one can get it 
out by to-morrow, I’ll have to show you how to do 


and 


Work on it till to- 





it, but I shall be ashamed of you if no_one in the 
class can do it.” 

That night she had a call from the local school 
board member, who brought round her appoint- 
ment, saying that she was the first teacher that year 
who could do that nineteenth example, and he 
wouldn’t give the appointment to anyone who 
couldn’t do that problem. Adding: “Don’t blame 
my little niece for getting me to help her out on 
that problem. She said she’d be ashamed not to 
have it after what you said.” 


© 0-0 © 


TRAINING FOR SERVICE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. E MASON, 
Leicester, Mass. ° 

There seems to be a growing idea that work is 
degrading. Boys and girls, more and more, are 
looking for “snaps,” good pay and little work. 
The idea is utterly wrong. The child should be 
trained to see that the only thing worth living for 
in this world is service for the good of others. The 
reward for work done is not the money received 
for it, but the real satisfaction which comes to any 
one is the accomplishment of work which is helpful 
to mankind. 

Teach the child that he is an integral part of the 
home and the school. Give him some regular, 
definite task to perform. Teach him that on the 
doing of this task depends the happiness of the 
other members of the family, and show your appre- 
ciation when the work is well done. The same idea 
applies to the schoolroom. The teacher whose 
boys or girls have helped to clean the boards, to 
dust and arrange the teacher’s desk in the grades, 
or to care for the bookcases, the music, or the gym- 
nastic apparatus in the high school, and have done 
these things as a part of their school life, has ac- 
complished more for those pupils in training for 
real success in life than in all his text-book work — 
School Report. 
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A COLOSSAL REBUILDING PROJECT. 


Immediately following the destruction of San 
Francisco the courageous assurance was sent to the 
sympathizing nation that the city should be rebuilt, 
and that in sturdier and fairer proportions. The 
message was welcomed everywhere as another 
evidence of American grit, the same that had tri- 
umphed in Chicago, Boston, Portland, Galveston, 
and Baltimore, after their great disasters. 

It was easy to repeat the message from the 
Golden Gate—San Francisco shall be rebuilt. But 
how few persons have even the slightest adequate 
conception of what it means to reconstruct a ruined 
city. Cities do not come into existence by any 
waving of.a magician’s wand, but by the patient 
and industrious efforts of an army of workmen 
through many years. 

King Solomon, of old, undertook to construct 
two new buildings in Jerusalem, the one a temple, 
the other a royal palace. But these building ven- 
tures required the labors of 185,000 men, in one 
case seven years, and in the other thirteen years, 
to complete the contracts. 

But here, in the case of San Francisco, there are 
460 city blocks to be rebuilt, or some 18,000 build- 
ings of every type. Any one who has watched day 
by day the slow growth of a great building in a 
large city, from the day when ground was first 
broken to the time when the last cope-stone was 
put in place, will have some faint idea of what a 
mammoth undertaking it must be to construct 400 
city blocks. 

Yet some are speak- 
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This is the “Concrete Age” in building construc- 
tion. Foundations, walls, and some floors are 
made of concrete. The engineers’ estimate is that 
10,000,000 cubic yards of concrete will be required, 
which at a ton and a third to the cubic yard would 
be 13,000,000 tons. Then 500 miles of sidewalks 
must be made, and these are likely to be of con- 
crete. For foundations, buildings, and sidewalks, 
the concrete to be used would make a roadway 
nine feet wide and a foot thick across the continent. 
What a draft on the cement mills, and the quarries 
for crushed stone all this will make! 

Then, what are the forests to be called upon to 
contribute? The engineers think ten thousand mil- 
lion feet of timber and lumber will be needed, to 
say nothing of piles for the San 
Francisco’s site is very largely of made land, and 
this requires a large use of piling. Probably five 
million piles will have to be driven into the mud 
and sand. But these will mean the sacrifice of as 
many million trees, for only one pile can be cut 
What enormous labor to cut, trans- 


foundations. 


from one tree. 
port, and drive the piles alone! 

But space forbids further allusion. Enough in 
these few items alone to suggest what a herculean 
task it is to rear again a shattered city, and how it 
brief 
people may be. 

Neither will the 


is physically impossible to do so in a few 
years, no matter how energetic a 
“Rome was not built in a day!” 


city by the Golden Gate be! 





ing—but without any 


rational reflection on 
the matter—as if San 
Francisco would be 


itself again in three or 
four years’ time. This 
is simply out of the 
question. It is a physi- 
cal impossibility. 

A Puget Sound paper 
has lately given some 
estimates, made by 
competent engineers of 
construction, that show 
the magnitude of the 
effort to reconstruct 
San Francisco. 

It is estimated that 
12,000 large brick 
buildings will be 
erected. These will re- 
quire six and a_ half 
million bricks. Taking 
the ordinary brick as a 
measure, the bricks re- 
quired, if placed end to 
end, would go around the earth thirty times; or 
would build a wall five feet high that would en- 
circle the globe. The one and only brick plant 
near San Francisco makes on an average 190,000 
bricks a day. Ff it were to furnish all the brics re- 
quired—as, of course, it will not—it would take it 





800 in all.) 





180 years to fill the contract. 
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SOME OF THE KEOKUKS AND THEIR FRIENDS STUDYING FISH AT THE BRUCE FISH 


| This shows only a small part of the number attending; there were 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL CLUBS.—~( II.) 
BY CAP E. MILLER, 
Superintendent of Keokuk County, Iowa. 

To get the boys and girls interested in agricul- 
ture and domestic science, and to cause them to 
have a greater respect for farm work in the field 
and in the home, a good way to begin is to plan an 
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educational excursion to our State Agricultural 
College. In every county there are numerous in- 
stitutions that can be visited in the form of an edu- 
cational excursion with great profit to all con- 
cerned. These excursions can be arranged for 
vacation time or on some Saturday, so that no 
harm will be done to regular school work. The 
manager can plan for lunch baskets and other 





ALICE BROOKS, MASTER JOHN BROOKS, 


one of the Keokuks who collected 49 kinds 
who wrote an inter of native woods in his 
esting story of the school district and 
pumpkin. Daugh- named them correctly. 
ter of State Sena- Son of State Senator 
tor J. T. Brooks. J.T. Brooks, Hedrick, 
Iowa. 
necessaries in such a way that very little expense 
will be connected with the affair. 
Ask these young folks to plant some seeds, 
watch the plants, take care of them, study them, 
keep notes, and finally place the products on exhi- 


bition at district, township, and finally county school 


fairs. Some of the work can be done at home, 
some at school; all of it ought to be done under the 
direction of the teachers, and there will not be one 





KEOKUKS AND FRIENDS STUDYING ANIMALS AT 


rural district unwilling to take a part in this work. 
Some of the members will plant one kind of seed, 
and some another. It will be interesting to see the 
variety and know that every boy and girl is inter- 
ested in some part of this work. As a result these 
young folks will begin to take new interest in the 
gardens and lots at home and in the yard at school. 
Many boys and girls can be given plots of ground 
which they can make into little experiment. sta- 
tions.. As a result of this work all kinds of garden 
an farm provucts will be taken to the school fairs, 
and specimens cf picture framing, sewing, cooking, 
basket making, collections of native woods, etc., 
can be taken by both boys and girls. It will be a 
surprise to learn that many school districts have 
forty-five or fifty different kinds of native woods 
growing within their borders. I know a large num- 
ber of Loys who as a result of such work can name 
every native wood in their respective school dis- 
tricts. It is often a noticeable fact that the teacher 
zs well as the pupil grows as a result of such work. 
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While the plants of different. kinds are growing 
the boys and girls can keep notes about them, and 
these notes can be used as the basis of composi- 
tions. All the compositions can be under the one 
sub:ect: “An Interesting Plant.” They can follow 

i outline like the following: Seed—size, shape, ap- 
pcarence, and ancestry ; time and place of planting; 
preparation for planting, kind of soil, etc. The 
plant when it first appeared—how it looked, how it 
grew znd developed into a perfect plant with roots, 
stem, and flower, and fruit; where and how it re- 
ceived its food; the kind of care it needed and re- 
ceived ; its size, shape, appearance, and color, and 
description of it when it stood most beautiful and 
commanding to the eye. Description of the 
product—what it is; size, shape, color, and the use 
that is made of it, and how and when it is. har- 
vested; a comparison of the weight of the entire 
product with that of the original seed from which it 
grew. 

— —— ———-0- @-0-@ 0-9-0 — 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN LONDON. 


Head teachers are to use every endeavor to re- 
duce all forms of punishment to the minimum com- 
patible with the welfare of the children and the 
school, and are not in any case to inflict corporal 
punishment (save for grave moral offences) until 
other methods have been tried and failed. 

Head teachers are held responsible for:all punish- 
ment, corporal or other punishment, but they are 
allowed, where they think necessary, to delegate 
during pleasure the power to inflict slight punish- 





AMES, IOWA, STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


ment to such of their assistants as they consider to 
be fit and proper persons to be entrusted with that 
power. The power of delegation is limited to cases 
of assistants who have obtained their parchments. 
In a mixed school under a master, any necessary 
corporal punishment of girls must be inflicted by 
an assistant mistress duly delegated by the head 
teacher. The head teachers, who, under this sec- 
tion, either give to, or withdraw from, their assist- 
ants the power to inflict slight punishment, must do 
so in writing, and must note the same at the time in 
the logbook. 

A cane or other instrument of punishment 
authorized by the school management committee 
is provided for each department, and when an as- 
sistant entrusted with the power of inflicting pun- 
ishment has need for exercising that power, the 
assistant must obtain from the head teacher the in- 
strument of punishment and the punishment book; 
and, after inflicting the punishment, and entering 
and signing the same in the book, must forthwith 
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return both the instrument of punishment and the 
book to the head teacher, who must then initial the 
entry. The head teacher is not to use any dis- 
cretion in refraining from entering cases of corporal 
punishment. 

In infants’ departments it is left to the discretion 
of the head teachers to permit the use of the open 
hand, instead of the cane, as an instrument of pun- 
ishment, but such substituted punishment must be 
recorded in the punishment book. 

The punishment book is to be preserved for five 
years after being filled. 

All irregular, cruel, and excessive corporal pun- 
ishment is absolutely prohibited, and in the event 
of an assistant breaking any of these rules, the 
head teacher is required to report immediately the 
same direct to the school management committee. 

All cases of cruel corporal punishment will entail 
dismissal. 

Head teachers must secure that, throughout the 
school, special caution is exercised in the cases of 
delicate and nervous children. 

All blows by the hand, cuffs, boxing the ear, 
striking on any part of the head, shakings, or other 
irregular modes of inflicting corporal punishment 
are strictly forbidden to all teachers. 

— 0-0-0 ——___ —— 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM.— (II.) 


BY E. M. RAPP, 
Reading, Penn. 

The study of nature is in its infancy. She holds 
secrets as wonderful as Franklin drew from the 
skies, and as prolific of good to mankind. 

These changes certainly make absolutely neces- 
sary similar changes in educational affairs in rural 
communities. The rural school problem is the 
greatest educational problem of the time—the 
national problem in education to-day. It is the 
Pennsylvania problem. It has forced the legisla- 
ture of our commonwealth to step into local school 
management and require a $35 minimum salary. 

The rural schools of our state need an educa- 
tional regeneration—a recreating of their system of 
education. The farmers are now becoming ac- 
quainted with the advantages that come from the 
application of science to their work, and they are 
ready to demand that something shall be done 
which will give their children the benefit of the 
work done by the U. S. department of agriculture, 
and the various experiment stations. 

Congress, in starting a system of agricultural 
colleges, took the lead in inaugurating a separate 
system of country life education. I am fully con- 
vinced that the rural school problem can largely be 
solved by the consolidated centralized industrial 
school. The elements of country life education are 
being wrought out. Nearly all states are succeed- 
ing with agricultural college education, agricultural 
high school education is flourishing in many locali- 
ties, and primary agricultural education is being 
worked out item by item. Organizing all these 
forces into a system of country life education, with 
the consolidated rural school at the base, the agri- 
cultural high school in the middle, and the agricul- 
tural college at the apex, all financed as splendidly 
as we have financed the primary graded school of 
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the city, the city high school, and the city life part 
of our colleges and universities, is the main thing 
now to be done. 

The watchword of to-day is concentration, the 
dominant force is centripetal. Not only for the 
saving of expense, but for the better quality of the 
work must we bring our pupils together in slimly- 
attended districts. No manufacturing business 
could endure a year run on a plan so extravagant as 
the district system of schools. The consolidation 
movement has passed the experimental stage in 
many states, but here in Pennsylvania we are mov- 
ing much more slowly in this matter, hampered by 
the traditions of years, and by the lamentable in- 
difference to education in several sections. It is 
only a question of time until this plan in a large 
measure will supersede our present system for rural 
schools. 

The people would generally favor the centraliza- 
tion plan if they thoroughly understood it, and the 
county superintendent should take the lead in pre- 
senting it to the people. 

My fellow-mossbacks! Here is an opportunity 
to earn our salaries. I have heard Dr. Schaeffer 
tell on several occasions how a superintendent can 
earn his salary, but I am of the opinion that we 
ought todo more than simply earn our wage. 
How many of us—clod-hoppers—are real superin- 
tendents?—worried over meagre salaries, ungraded 
schools, short terms, impossible school buildings, 
miserable school attendance, because the school is 
really scarcely worth going to? A good many 
years of observation and experience have con- 
vinced me that the most popular and successful 
superintendents are not the timid, colorless, non- 
committal men, but the men of strong and positive 
conviction, forceful individuality, manly independ- 
ence. ‘Your milk and water fence-straddler may 
make fewer opponents and enemies, but he also 
makes fewer admirers and staunch friends. If a 
man has brains—just ordinary brains—and fair 
judgment, out-spokenness will not hurt him—at 
least not nearly so much as the good lord and good 
devil policy. . This is because men, as a rule, prefer 
principles to policy, courage to cowardice. 

Yes, there is room to prove the value of the con- 
solidated school to tax-payers because the modern 
principle of consolidation is given full play. When 
Governor Hastings in 1897 signed the bill provid- 
ing for the transportation of pupils at public ex- 
pense, I sent a circular letter to each director in the 
county advocating the closing of slimly-attended 
schools and transporting them to other schools. 
Since that time many schools have been closed. In 
some districts pupils transport themselves, while in 
other districts pupils are conveyed to other schools 
at public expense. I have hopes that in the near 
future the automobile will become an important 
factor in transporting pupils. 

The typical “little red schoolhouse,” so inyested 
with sentiment, is a costly and unsatisfactory insti- 
tution of education, and a new organization is im- 
peratively called for. 

It is true that most of the leading commercial 
and representative men of our cities were raised in 
the country or rural villages. Marshall Field, who 
died recently, was a notable example. I, for one, 
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believe in the superiority of the country boy, but 
credit it to a cause very different from school educa- 
tion and school curricula. The school is but one of 
at least three potent factors in any child’s educa- 
tion. 

The two factors so potent in the education of a 
boy are his home life and habits, and his social life 
and habits. We cannot get away from either of 
these in the education of either the country boy or 
the city boy. 

Greater differences are found among our boys 
because of these two sources of education than can 
be found coming from inherited “intellectual or 
moral tendencies. From both of these sources the 
country boy receives much the better training for 
life work. He has this as a result of the parental 
influence and training being better in his case than 
that of the city boy. Every one is aware of the 
superior sense-training that is offered the country 
lad in his untrammeled, loving intercourse with 
mother nature; his usually robust physical condi- 
tion; his contribution to the earning power of the 
family, and his daily meeting of emergencies. 

Nowhere on earth has a child suchsadvantage for 
an elementary education as upon a good farm, 
where he is taught to love work and put brains into 
his work. The best taught school in the most 
densely populated city cannot equal in educative 
value the life upon a good farm, intelligently man- 
aged. What an immense advantage the country 
lad would have over the city boy if he had equal 
educational facilities. Why not equalize educa- 
tional conditions? The rural school must be im- 
proved in order to furnish the training demanded 
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by the new conditions affecting country life. A 
mere rudimentary education is not sufficient for the 
demands of modern life. 

The “little red schoolhouse” must be given great 
credit for the work it has done and may yet do. 
As the local institutional unit it is no longer the 
hope of the country. The sickle, the hand-loom, 
and the ox-cart must also be given great credit for 
the good they did, but no sensible farmer will 
make use of them to-day simply for the reason his 
father used them and people were contented then. 

The future will be characterized by fierce com- 
petition in which technical skill and a high degree 
of training will be necessary qualifications of suc- 
cess. 

If the school training of the district school is 
adequate, why an exodus of the farmers to the 
centres of population in order to educate their chil- 
dren—to give them the advantage of a graded 
school ? . 

The migration of population in all the states has 
been toward the cities, so that while at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century 96 per cent. of the popu- 
lation lived in’ the country, at the: end (Ssiibn to 
per cent. were left. Is it desirable that the cities 
shall continue to grow at the expense of the coun- 
try? Many believe that the great tide of youth 
that is pouring in upon the city will at some time, 
in some way, turn back again upon itself and bring 

with it the culture which the soil itself could not 
produce. But that cannot be. Those who are are 
once engulfed in the vortex of the city never turn 
back.—Address. 


A PARISIAN SCHOOL EXPERIMENT. 


l‘ully twenty-five vears ago the question of 
underfed children in the public schools was forced 
upon the attention of the municipal and educational 
authorities of Paris. A careful examination of the 
facts revealed that many children, especially in the 
poorer arrondissements, or wards, were so ill-fed 
that they were unable to do anything like efficient 
work at school. A half-starved body and a feeble 
mind were found to be constant and congenial com- 
panions. 

The charitable thought was’! suggested and 
adopted to have a “cantine” as a kitchen and re- 
fectory attached to every school ‘or group of 
schools, at which the children might—if necessary 
or convenient—secure a nutritious noonday meal. 
The suggestion met with public favor, and by 1879 
“cantines” were attached to 282 schools, while 119 
had none. 

At first the payment for meals—at most a small 
suni—nearly paid for the cost of maintenance, and 
the deficit was met by one of the most popular of 
the many Parisian charities. But gradually the cus- 
tom grew of making the meals free to the children 
of the indigent, great care being ‘taken, however, 
against any open discrimination between children 
who ‘could pay and those who could not. To avoid 
this, the tickets for either class of meals were to be 





identical, that no one might know whether a child 
was getting the meal free or on payment. 

It was soon found, however, that the ratio of 
free to paid meals was steadily increasing. In 1880 
it was thirty-three per icent.: by 1888 it was forty- 
three per cent.; by 1892 it was fifty-six per cent. ; 
and by 1898 it had grown to sixty-three per cent. 
By this time free meals had ‘become two-thirds of 
all provided. The total number of ‘meals given in 
the cantines were doubled in twelve years, from 
4,660,000 in 1886 to 9,230,000 in 1898. 

This unexpected increase of the cantine system 
soon outgrew the abilities of the charitable society 
that had aided it at first, and tthe cost of mainte- 
narce fell more and more heavily ‘upon the Munici- 
pal Council. The appropriations of this body to 
the cantines in 1880 was $96,000, but in 1899 they 
had grown to over $200,000. For the past five 
vears the cantines have cost the tax-payers annually 
about $280,000. j 

Such startling increases naturally brought the 
cantine system under fire, and the Municipal Coun- 
cil appointed a commission to consider the situation 
and report. That report furnished some very inter- 
esting and very disturbing data. 

1. It showed that the system of free meals was 
growing inordinately, and was out of all proportion 
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to the ability or inability of the parents to pay for 
their children’s meals. Free lunches were being 
accepted by numbers quite able to pay, especially 
as the lunch was provided at the moderate cost of 
thirteen centimes (two and a half American cents). 

2. It was found that free meals were not most 
freely given in the poorest wards of the city. The 
eighth arrondissement includes the wealthiest part 
of Paris, the well-known area about the Madeleine. 
Yet this more opulent ward in 1905 returned 1,165 
of its 1,732 children in the elementary schools as 
“ ndigents,” thus making them claimants for free 
meals at the expense of the municipality. 

5.. The most serious finding, however, was that 
the system of free meals was seriously “lowering 
the standard of parental responsibility” in providing 
for the child in the home. In other words, parents 
were being pauperized, as ‘well as the children, by 
food being furnished the scholars at the public ex- 
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pense. The commission reported that numbers of 
families had come to consider that they had a right 
to the free meal system for their children. The 
children lost all sense of shyness in reporting their 
needs, and the “family spirit” all around was being 
gradually undermined. That some parents were 
favorable to the cantine system because they had 
then more centimes to spend in the wine shop is not 
entirely clear, but is not improbable. 

4. The commission urged that a limit must be 
made to the “sacrifices of' the town,’ and the 
Municipal Council, agreeing to this, decided for the 
future to restrict its grant to the cantines annually 
tc $200,000. This is the first direct challenge to the 
free meal ‘svstem, and it may be that others will 
follow it. Meanwhile the system remains, but is 
placed within limits. The whole question is decid- 
edly interesting to Americans, when looked at from 
the sociological or educational view-point. 





A PEDAGOGICAL ASPECT OF NUMBER TEACHING. —(V.) 


BY J. E. KLOCK, 


Principal State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Ip article IV. the apperceptive period was shown 
to he the nascent period for the associative adjust- 
ment of the mental functions. Hence, exercise at 
this time, to be of vital importance, must utilize the 
fibres whcse office it is to connect the different in- 
tellectual centres thus far established. At this pe- 
riod the growing organs are brought into use when 
different portions of the brain are required to re- 
enforce the action of any particular centre. There- 
fore instruction. at this stage is normal when new 
experiences are interpreted in terms of the old. 

Whenever the new is presented through the old, 
the form of instruction is apperceptive in its char- 
acter. Consequently, right results at this stage of 
growth are largely dependent upon the manner in 
which the old is used in interpreting the new. 

In article III. it was stated that instruction dur- 
ing the previous period must be adapted to the de- 
velopment of the haby organisms, such as sensuous 
impressions, perceptions, and imagery. These ex- 
periences now become the basis of apperceptive 
instruction, and the material presented from the 
qualitative point of view is at this time a basis for 
direct or quantitative instruction. Much 
was placed upon the necessity for making a right 
For the purpose of quali- 


stress 


use of sensuous images. 
tative instruction, the employment of the undefined 
figure led to the development of definite imagery. 
In fact, all of the devices heretofore suggested in 
article Ill. were introduced for the purpose of pre- 
paring the way for more advanced instruction. A 
series of exercites was suggested, beginning with 


the concrete and leading to the use of less defined 


material as rapidly as possible. 


“Copyrighted, 1906, by James E. Klock,” 


For example, dia- 


gram 1 may represent a flower garden, with part A 
a bed of yellow nasturtiums, B a bed of poppies, C 
a patch of pansies, and D pink roses. 

1 





a. 





ee - 

















At first the more concrete representation would 
A, vellow; B, 
Finally, as develop- 


require the employment of color: 
red; C, purple; and D, pink. 
ment advances, the color is omitted and the out- 
lines only are used. At last the visual picture may 
be called up, in the absence of concrete representa- 
tion, and children required to compare the whole 
with the parts and the parts with the whole from 
the mental image alone, unaided by pictorial repre- 
sentation. 

The important point to be considered at this 
stage of development before apperceptive instruc- 
tion proceeds is that the child has the ability to sus- 
tain a visual image of his experiences unaided by 
concrete representation ; i. e., he should be able to 
hold a sustained image of fractional devices, and 
compare the whole with the parts and the parts with 
When the 
pupil arrives at this period, he finds no difficulty in 


the whole, as previously indicated. 


making the transition from fractions to percentage. 
As soon as he is led to understand that per cent. 
signifies by the hundred, he has a basis for inter- 
preting percentage. Let the diagram now repre- 
sent 100 with, the fractional divisions made as be- 
fore. Thus he is brought at once to understand 


that A is 50% of the whole, B 25%, C 124%, and 
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D 64%. Even more involved percentage equiva- 
lents will soon be understood, such as: If a pencil 
costing four cents is sold at a profit of 25%, what is 
the selling price? Picture as follows :— 


a 




















Let the original drawing represent the cost of the 
pencil, the dotted line the gain, and a the selling 
price. Picture the following: A pencil costing 
four cents is sold for three. What is the loss? 
What is the loss per cent.? Similarly let it be 
understood that children in the qualitative stage of 
development have been familiarized with all the 
measurements commonly employed in denominate 
numbers. 

Make use of the different units of measurement 
in adding and subtracting fractions. Let it be re- 
quired’ to add 1-4, 1-3, 1-6. Call upon pupils to 
choose a unit of measurement that can be readily 
divided into the required fractional parts. Should 
the foot rule be chosen, let the children, with rulers 















































in hand, measure off the different fractional 
parts, as:— 
+ + o 
(wis * FS & JF & fo ww 





b 


State :— 
1-6 — 2 inches. 
1-4 = 3 inches. 
1-3 = 4 inches 
Again, let it be required to add 1-8, 1-16, 1-4. 


_' Combine :— 
2+3+4= 9 inches, 
or 9-12 of a foot. 


For purposes of interpretation, let two gallons, one 
peck, or a pound of sixteen ounces be selected. 
Picture, state, and combine as before. 

From 1-4 substract 1-9. Use the yardstfck for 
interpretation. Proceed as before. 

Farly in the course children may be led to dis- 
card pictorial representations and depend wholly 
upon the image. For this purpose give exercises 
like the following: Step 1—Require pupils to divide 
the rectangle into the fewest number of parts pos- 
sible, so that the divisions may be grouped into 
threes, fours, and sixes, thus :— 





























Divide the rectangle into twelve parts. 
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Step 2——Let it be required to add 1-4, 1-5, and 


1-2. 


‘ 
— 


L 
= 


oh: 








Draw two sides of the rectangle, requiring pupils 
to image a whole rectangle, which may be divided 
for the purpose of illustrating these. given divisions, 
as indicated upon the vertical line above. 

Step 3—With lines similarly drawn, require 
pupils to image the parts of the rectangle answer- 
ing to the different requirements. |The mental 
picture should be something like the following :— 














oe vadhaeis 
K x x x k 
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Image, but do not draw. 
The written production is as follows :— 








ti} =/o 

+ 

L\=s 

mn 

ra ad 
Wo 


c~ 


Draw and write. 

The number 20 under the horizontal line indi- 
cates the denominator, or the number of parts into 
which the imaginary rectangle has been divided. 

Step 4—Image as before, omitting the fractional 
equivalents :— 


aj- +i~ xk 








1. Write the denominator at once, as:— 








Bl 


20 
(Continued on page 258.) 
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TEACHING TO THINK. 


“Thought alone is eternal.”—-Owen Meredith. 

“Thought is deeper than all speech.”—Cranch. 

“The power of thought—the magic_of the mind.” 
—Byron. 

“The child’s reasoning powers are, as it were, 
the wings with which he will eventually have to 
fly."—-Landon. 

We talk too much of doing and not enough of 
thinking. We give too much heed to speaking | and 
writing correctly and too little to what is to be said 
and written. 

The greatest mission of the school deals with 
what the child is to be, the second with what he is 
to think, the third with what he is to do, the fourth 
with what he is. to say. What he is, what he does, 
and what he says will be largely determined by 
what he thinks. This the school should largely de- 
termine. 

Who can estimate the consequences of ability to 
think clearly, distinctly, accurately, and quickly 
upon a proposition of interest or importance in 
contrast to inability to think in any one of these 
four ways? 

The whole tendency of the schools, as of life, is 
to emphasize’ the fact that a man with money has a 
hundred chances in life, where a man without it has 
one. Why not also teach that a'man who can 
think clearly, distinctly, accurately, and quickly has 
a hundred chances in life where a man who cannot 
has one. The schools cannot put abundant wealth 
in the pocket of a child, but it can give him power 
to think more t®learly, distinetly, accurately, and 
promptly. Not to do itis little short of a high 
crime, 
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BRANCHES MEAN KNOTS. 


A forester grows his trees so thick that no sun 
gets at the trunks of his trees, because sun down 
there means branches, branches mean knots, and 
this means practically worthless lumber. Without’ 
carrying the illustration too far, there is a sugges- 
tion in it that it is much better for children to study 
in the class. Nothing keeps the knots out of one’s 
intellectual, social, and moral life so surely as to 
grow with a lot of other children and young people. 


‘eee <0>-920-@-0+-9<§-—______— 


RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 


We know that we are to have the best series of 
articles on rural school conditions and problems 
that has ever been published. They will reveal the 
conditions as they are, will suggest what ought to 
be, and best of all, will show what is being done to 
make the ideal real or the real ideal. The men who 
have done and who are doing things will be the 
writers. 





0-0 
NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE FIGURES. 


A study of the figures pertaining to the growth 
of the New England colleges is highly interesting 
and suggestive. 

The first report of the United States commis- 
sioner of education which contains statistics of col- 
leges, universities, and technical schools is that for 
1870. This report shows that there were in New 
England at that time eighteen institutions in addi- 
tion to Boston College and Holy Cross which con- 
ferred the bachelor’s degree. These were as fol- 
lows, with the number of undergraduates at each: 
(1) Harvard, 655; (2) Yale, 644; (3) Dartmouth, 
382; (4) Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
224; (5) Brown, 217; (6) Amherst, 200; (7) Wil- 
liams, 161; (8) Wesleyan, 153; (9) Bowdoin, 137; 
(10) Massachusetts Agricultural College, 119; (11) 
Vermont, 114; (12) Bates, 103; (13) Trinity, 92; 
(14) Middlebury, 65; (15) Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, 64; (16) Tufts, 62; (17) Colby, 52; (18) 
Maine, 27. The total attendance was 3,471. In 
1905 the same institutions have registered 12,214, 
almost four times as many as there were only 
thirty-five years ago. The attendance of under- 
graduates at each this year is as follows: (1) Yale, 
2,406; €2) Harvard, 2,403; (3) Tech, 1,440; (4) 
Dartmouth, 898; (5) Brown, 845; (6) Amherst, 
155; (7) Maine, 448; (8) Williams, 443; (9) Bates, 
396; (10) Tufts, 385; (11) W. P. I., 377; (12) Ver- 
mont, 352; (13) Wesleyan, 321; (14) Bowdoin, 289; 
(15) Colby, 238; (16) Mass. “Aggie,” 214; (17) 
Trinity, 158; (18) Middlebury, 152. Since 
1870, Boston University, Clark College, Smith, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Simmons College have 
been established ; New Hampshire College has been 
separated from Dartmouth, and Rhode Island 
College from Brown; Norwich University and Mt. 
Holyoke, although in existence, did not appear 
in the 1870 report. These ten additional in- 
stitutions have enrolled this year over 4,700 under- 
graduates, and Boston College and Holy Cross 
enough more to bring the enrollment in New Eng- 
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land, in addition to that already given, to over 
5,000. This makes the grand total for New Eng- 
land over 17,000, more than five times as many as 
there were thirty-five years ago. 

A statistical table, given below, shows in detail 
the attendance in 1870 of each of the eighteen col- 
leges then reported, with the attendance in 1880, 
1890, 1895, 1900, and 1905, showing the actual and 
percentage gain or loss for each period, as well as 
for the whole time. The ups and downs of various 
colleges are interesting and suggestive. Amherst, 
Brown, and Dartmouth have each had a period of 
leadership over the others of their group, but in 
recent years the two latter have drawn ahead and 
are now ina class by themselves. It will be noticed 
that Harvard increased its lead over Yale for 
twenty years, but since that time ‘Yale has gained, 
and this year for the first time has gone to the front 
in the number of undergraduates. The University 


of Maine, which stood at the foot of the list in 1870, © 


in 1905 is seventh, and next year may be expected 
to go ahead of Amherst, which now leads it by 
seven only. This growth of Maine is particularly 
interesting because it shows that the state univer- 
sity idea has won a place in conservative old New 
England. 

It will be noticed that Dartmouth and Brown 
now have 25 per cent. more students than did Har- 
vard and Yale thirty-five years ago, and Maine has 
nearly a third more than Dartmouth had at that 
time. 

The institutions in the table seem to fall natur- 
ally into three classes,—first, colleges for men 
which do not have technical courses; second, co- 
educational colleges without technical courses; 
third, institutions with technical courses, all 
of which are co-educational except Harvard, Yale, 
and Worcester Tech. The first class includes 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth—the Thayer 
school has_ so few students that it may be fairly 
left out of account,—Trinity, and | Williams. 
The average gain in attendance of undergraduates 
at these colleges has been 254. The second class 
includes Bates, Colby, Middlebury, and Wesleyan, 
and the average increase has been 183.5. The third 
class includes Brown, Harvard, Maine, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Tech, Tufts, Vermont, 
Worcester Tech, and Yale, and the average gain 
has been 749. 

If the larger institutions in each group be left out 
of account, and “Aggie” omitted, it leaves four in- 
stitutions in each class. The first group will in- 
clude Amherst, Bowdoin, Trinity, and Williams, 
and the average increase has been 189. The second 
group is made up of Bates, Colby, Middlebury, and 
Wesleyan, and its average gain is 183.5. The third 
group consists of Maine, Tufts, Vermont, and 
Worcester Tech, and the average gain of this class 
is 324. The first two groups vary very little from 
one another, but the third has an average of nearly 
double that of the other two. 

Those measuring institutions by the work they 
are doing and their outlook for the future rather 
than solely by the success of graduates who were 
in college before any of those now in attendance 


were born will find much food for thought in the 
table which follows:— 
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THE N. E. A. VOLUME FOR 1906. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard of the N. E. A. sends 
out a statement regarding the Volume of Proceed- 
ings for 1906 from which it appears that at first it 
was thought that the papers planned, and in many 
cases prepared, for the San Francisco meeting 
might be collected and published in a volume for 
the year. This was found to be impossible, owing, 
in part, tothe general desire of the department 
presidents to reserve the most valuable papers for 
the next meeting that they may be discussed in 
convention. 

It was finally decided, in view of the fact that the 
association completes its first fifty years in July, 
1907, to publish a semi-centennial volume, and to 
incorporate in this volume :— 

The proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Louisville. 

The special report of the committee on instruc- 
tion in library administration in normal schools, re- 
cently completed. 

A revised and completed index of all publications 
issued by the association since organization. 

A classified list of topics discussed during the 
fifty years, arranged chronologically by depart- 
ments. 

An historical analysis of the work of the asso- 
ciation from 1857 to 1907. 

A review and analysis of the declarations of 
principles adopted by the association at its various 
annual meetings. | 

Statistical tables of membership enrollment, and 
of annual receipts and expenditures since organiza- 
tion. 

Other matter appropriate to a volume closing the 
first fifty years of the association’s history, includ- 
ing a directory of all life and active members of the 
association on its rolls at the date of publication. 

It is believed that this will constitute one of the 
most valuable volumes of the series. The prepara- 
tion of this volume is well under way. 


DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


In the erection of the new science hall ($75,000) 
for the state normal school at Cedar Falls, Lowa, 
some of the hard work has been done, for ten 
weeks, by eight men throughout the state. These 
men are: Clarence M. Parker, principal of the 
Grundy Centre high school; Earl ©. Bangs, pro- 
fessor of history and music in the Grundy Centre 
schools; Harry E. Lambert, principal of the Traer 
high school; Arthur H. Gist, ward principal of the 
Sioux City schools; Raymond FE. Leland, principal 
of the Chariton high school; Jesse Mantle, princi- 
pal of the Plainfield schools; Harry Moore, princi- 
pal of the Dike schools, and Arthur A. Smith, 
principal of the Steamboat Rock schools. All are 
graduates of the state normal school. It is more 
and more a problem what to do with the long sum- 
mer vacation, with many teachers. 
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SHELDON JACKSON UNDER FIRE. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of education 
in Alaska, is under heavy criticism just now. This 
is cause for deep regret, as he is highly popular in 
educational circles, and has had universal con- 
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fidence. Secretary Hitchcock of the Interior De- 
partment sent Frank C. Churchill to make specific 
investigations. One criticism is that the govern- 
ment has expended $250,000 on reindeer and has 
but 2,500 to show for it. There are, however, 7,734 
other reindeer in Alaska and they benefit the coun- 
try as was originally intended. It is not a serious 
matter to expend $25 apiece for reindeer to stock 
that great country. The other charges look more 
serious, but we still believe that ‘Dr. Jackson will 
justify his action. 





Ee UIe ERLE 
CLEVELAND’S MARRYING TEACHERS. 


More than 100 women teachers of Cleveland are 
reported to have resigned in one week in June, giv- 
ing as the reason therefor that they expect to be 
married in the near future. Cleveland is not alone 
in experiencing. unusual matrimonial activity among 
the women teachers. Two years ago many cities 
found themselves facing an unusual number of va- 
cancies from this cause. A year ago the number 
was nearly twice as large as in 1904, and this ‘year 
the reports would indicate that once more the num- 
ber is to be doubled. There is a general impres- 
sion abroad that the teachers of to-day will make 
the best of wives and mothers. Certainly. 


<.4 &. a 


OUR MUSIC TEACHING SERIES. 
We have 


arranged for the most impor- 
tant series of articles on the teaching of music in 
the public schools, from the standpoint of the 
supervisor and regular teacher, that has ever been 
issued in one year in any publication. More than 
twenty leaders in this branch will contribute to the 
series. 





———— 0 &-0- Geo 
In Massachusetts the gain in the number of chil- 
dren of school age exceeds the gain in the popula- 
tion. This is due to the increased immigration 
from countries where large families are the rule. 
The ratio of public school enrollment to population 
remains practically unchanged, showing that the 
excess of school population is taken care of by pri- 
vate schools. 





The time given to arithmetic has been reduced 
one-half in many schools within ten years. The 
inertia of human nature was stubborn, but it had 
to yield. 


A municipal playground is almost as important 
as a schoolhouse. We cannot be too prompt in 
putting in well-appointed public playgrounds. 


If the President gets any comfort out of the re- 
ception his spelling order has met with in this coun- 
try and Europe he must be easily comforted. 


_ Any city that has not increased teachers’ wages 
in the past ten years must be in bondage to some 
unfortunate conditions or personalities. 


Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College is an- 
other important beneficiary of the Carnegie fund. 


“Tu” for two, too, to, is the most useful simpli- 
fication. 
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THE WEEK 


A WAR TO THE DEATH. 


Every day makes it more clear that it is a war 
to the death which is now on between the reaction- 
ary forces which control the Russian government, 
and the revolutionists who are struggling for its 
overthrow. On the one hand, we have wholesale 
arrests and summary executions; on the other, 
organized assassination, carried through with 
desperate courage and an utter disregard of per- 
sonal consequences. Each new act of repression is 
followed by new assassinations ; and each assassina- 
tion by increased cruelty on the part of the officials, 
each of whom, from the Czar down, knows that he 
carries his life m his hands and may at any mo- 
ment be the target of some Terrorist assassin, 
told off for his murder. It is an evil chain of 
cause and effect; and no end is in sight. 


THE ATTEMPT ON THE PREMIER. 


The attempt to kill Premier Stolypin was 
marked by even more than usual audacity. While 
a public reception was in progress at the premier’s 
country house, a landau drove up, containing 
three men besides the driver, two of them dressed 
in the uniform of officers of the gendarmes, and 
the third in civilian’s clothes. They were talking 
jovially as they alighted, and one of them carried 
an article which looked like a gilded vase. They 
experienced no difficulty in getting by the police at 
the door, with the explanation that they had an im- 
portant report to make to the premier. But they 
had scarcely crossed the threshold when there was 
a terrible explosion which blew the front of the 
house out, and brought the upper story tumbling 
down on the assembled guests. The premier, who 
had just stepped into another part of the house, 
escaped, but two of his children were severely 
wounded, and thirty persons were killed, among 
them two of the assassins. 


CRIME FOLLOWS CRIME. 


The next day after this wholesale tragedy, Gen- 
eral Min, who was formerly in command of a regi- 
ment at Moscow, and more recently had been act- 
ing as personal adjutant to the suite of the Czar, 
was killed on the station platiorm at Peterhof. He 
had just arrived, and was chatting with his wife 
and daughter, when a young woman, scarcely more 
than a girl, stepped up behind him, and fired five 
shots rapidly into his body. He had been marked 
tor ‘‘“execution” by the Terrorists since last Decem- 
ber, because of his severity in suppressing the re- 
volt at Moscow. Twice before, his assassination had 
. been attempted. The murdered man’s wife seized 
his assassin, who made no effort to escape, but ad- 
mitted that she had been designated by the Terror- 
ists to do the deed. Again after the lapse of only 
a day, the Terrorists added another victim to their 
list,—this time the acting military governor-gen- 
eral of Warsaw, who was shot while driving in a 
cab. He was instantly killed, and the assassin 
escaped. 


EDUCATION 


IN REVIEW. 


SPELLING REFORM TO THE FORE. 


The somewhat languid interest in spelling ‘re- 
form has been quickened by the directions given 
the public printer by President Roosevelt to print 
all the President’s messages and other documents 
from the executive department in accordance with 
the list of words approved by the board on simpli- 
fied spelling, of which Professor Matthews of Col- 
umbia University is chairman. The board’s list is a 
modest one of only 800 words, in which the spell- 
ing is simplified by the dropping of silent letters, 
the substitution of a final “t’’ for “ed” in such 
words as “kist,” “wisht,” etc., and the use of single 
vowels instead of diphthongs. But although the 
list is not a long one, there is enough of it to give 
a queer look to any document or book in which it 
is adopted. It will take more than an executive 
order to establish such changes; but the Presi- 
dent’s action will tend strongly in that direction. 

TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS. 


Trouble in the Balkan states is no unusual 
thing; but ordinarily it has had to do with the jre- 
lations between the unspeakable Turk and the 
Christian population. Now there is trouble from 
a new source. The Bulgarians and the Greeks are 
at odds over questions relating to the ecclesias- 
tical control of the Christians in Macedonia. Greek 
bands have made raids upon Bulgarian villages ; 
and by way of reprisal, Bulgarians at Philip- 
popolis, Ahiolu, and elsewhere have burned Greek 
churches, plundered Greek shops, and manifested 
in other ways their distaste for the presence of 
Greeks in Bulgaria. Not only are the relations 
between Greece and Bulgaria a good deal strained 
by these untoward events, but those between Bul- 
garia and Turkey; for when the Porte’ remon- 
strated with the Bulgarian authorities, Bulgaria 
thought fit to retort first by denying Turkish 
authority in the premises and next by calling atten- 
tion to Turkey’s own derelictions in the administra- 
tion of Macedonia. 


STANDARD OIL IN THE COURTS. 


It looks as if the Standard Oil ‘Company would 
be kept busy for some time to come defending 
itself in the courts against charges of violation of 
law. Two federal grand juries at Chicago have 
brought in ten indictments for receiving unlawful 
rebates. Altogether, there are 6,428 counts in 
these ten indictments, each of which, if the cases 
were decided against the company, would | carry 
with it a fine of from $1,000 to $20,000, at. the dis- 
cretion of the court. But this is only the begin- 
ning. These indictments are all for violations of 
the Elkins law of 1887. Another series of prosecu- 
tions is to be begun against the company, under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, charging it with acting 
in restraint of trade. A» new grand jury is to be 
summoned at Chicago to listen to evidence under 
that head. 

THE CUBAN RISING. 


The insurrection in Cuba promises to. be futile. 
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(Continued on page 64.) 
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A PEDAGOGICAL ASPECT OF NUMBER TEACHING 


[Continued from page 253. | 





The purpose of retaining the vertical and the 
horizontal lines in the above illustration is merely 
to suggest that the child make use of the rectangle 
in his image. That is to say, the child creates a 
mental picture of a rectangle, filling in all of figure 
3 and figure 4 in performing the work required in 
figure 5. 

With a little practice upon the use of the image 
as suggested, great speed and accuracy can be de- 
veloped in adding and subtracting fractions, and 
the reason for reducing fractions to equivalent frac- 
tions having a common denominator soon becomes 
apparent. 

An understanding of all the different arithmetical 
operations may grow out ot the surface representa- 
tions which have been made in the primary grades; 
i. e., all the operations may be related to surface 
measure, as :— 





























Lingth Wadthe Quer | Fate 
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The purpose of introducing the illustrations, 
which must at best be considered as mere devices 
for the purpose of making the pedagogical point 
heretofore emphasized, is to clinch the ‘ central 
thought that the methods of instruction must be 
varied to suit the growing needs of the child. 
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THE TIME TO LEARN. 


Whether or no the mind ceases to be creative at 
about forty, certain it is that the mind’s most active 
period is between birth and thirty or thirty-five. 
That is the period of acquiring ideas, for broaden- 
ing and deepening the knowledge of the factors in 
one’s life game, whatever it may be. Every hour 
counts, for every hour power that could be stored 
up for use after forty is going to waste. 

The big real successes of the world have, most 
of them, been made after forty—many of them as 
late as sixty, a few as late as seventy. But in each 
case it was by the use of power stored before forty. 

There is the reason why common-sense feels 
mingled indignation and pity at the spectacle of a 
bright voung man storing up for use after forty a 
knowledge of how to play poker and “bridge” and 
billiards, of how to make love to the ladies, or fill a 
parlor with laughter over tricks, or fill a moonlight 
night with the tinklings of a guitar—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Any materigl furnished to the London schools 
for display or use becomes the property of the 


school unless it is first, last, and all the time tagged 


“Loaned by 
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HOW CHILDREN ARE PROTECTED FROM 
DISEASE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY LINA L. ROGERS, 
Supervismg School Nurse, New York City. 


In New York city, besides the regular inspection 
of schools by physicans, a corps of nurses assist in 
carrying out the plan of preventing disease. 

The doctor examines every child in the school 
once each week. This is usually done on Monday, 
so that any contagious disease which might have 
developed over Saturday and Sunday may be de- 
tected at once. 

The method is as follows: The inspector visits 
each classroom, stands with his back to a window 
and has the children pass before him. The eyes, 
throat, hands, and hair are examined. The 
teacher fills out a special index card for her class, 
by writing the name of each child and the code 
number given her by the inspector. The diseases 
are arranged with code numbers so that the chil- 
dren may not know what particular affliction they 
have. Those not requiring any attention are given 
numbers indicating “no disease.” This method is 
called “routine inspection.” 

On other days only “morning inspection” is 
made, when the inspector calls at a certain hour, 
seeing only the children sent by the principal, or 
who have returned after being excluded. Those 
not sent home are given slips of paper on which is 
written the code number, and these are taken to the 
nurse on her arrival. The children excluded are 
given special cards to take home and their names 
are entered on an exclusion slip. 

When the nurse enters a school, she reports at 
once to the principal. As she spends about one 
hour in each school daily, the work must be done 
systematically, so that no time is lost. In some 
schools a monitor is provided; in others a system 
of bells is used. The cards prepared by the teacher 
for the inspector are sent (one at a time) to the 
classrooms, and the children whose names indicate 
treatment come to the “nurse’s dressing room,” 
which is sometimes a-corner of the indoor play- 
ground. 

In cases of ringworm and other skin affections. 
the nurse dresses the sore spots just as they would 
be dressed in a dispensary. Only simple remedies 
are used, a tincture of Green soap and lots of water 
having an amazing effect. The material used is 


supplied by the departmerit of education. The 
nurses encourage the children to use _ tooth- 
brushes, and these are sometimes brought to 


school to show that there can be no doubt of the 
fact. The finger nails claim some attention, and 
toothpicks are brought into requisition for this 
purpose, at home. 

Baths are suggested, but it is not always possible 
for children to carry out this instruction, so the 
cleansing process is done in sections. Not long 
ago, when one of the nurses was urging the chil- 
dren to take baths, it occurred to her to ask how 
they took baths in their homes. No one answered 


and she asked how many knew what “a bath’ 
meant. Again no one spoke, and the question was 


This time one small hand was raised. 
and when the question was asked the third time, 


repeated. 
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she said: “Please, teacher, it’s a bad word.” After 
much talking and repeated questioning, a small boy 
finally comprehended what answer was needed, and 
said: “It’s where you get in a tub and wash your 
feet.” Eyes are washed out and ointment applied 
to the lids where necessary. 

One of the greatest trials we have in the schools 
is the unclean heads. Children are excluded when 
any live vermin is found. When the nurse visits 
the home, she instructs the mother how to apply 
kerosene and sweet oil (equal parts), and explains 
that this is to be left on for three or four hours, or 
better still, over night, tying the head up in a towel. 
In the morning the hair should be combed with a 
fine-tooth comb. The trouble does not end here. 
The ‘“‘nits” which adhere to the hair are a source of 
danger as long as they remain. To remove these, 
“hot vinegar” is advised, applying it to the hair as 
hot as possible, and drawing the nits off with a 
piece of cloth. Little has been said, about this part 
of the work, but it has been the source of a very 
great number of contagious scalp diseases. 

Care must be taken in giving instructions to 
small children. A small girl was given the above 
directions, and the next day, on being asked what 
she told her mother, said: “I told my mamma she 
should use hot kerosene.” The nurse did not need 
to be tédld to carry the instructions herself in the 
future. Printed slips are provided by the depart- 
ment of health, giving full directions for this treat- 
ment. The mothers are anxious to protect their 
children from disease, and this part of it is entirely 
within their control, and the only place it can be 
remedied is in the home. é 

Other visits are made to advise the mother what 
is best to be done with the child sent home. Some- 
times the child is sent to a physician; again, dis- 
pensary treatment is indicated, and in a number of 
instances only some simple remedy is required 
which the mother can apply when properly in- 
structed. Now, the children are only excluded for 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours, whereas formerly 
they were out weeks at a time, and often for a whole 
term. 

In September, 1902, before nurses were ap- 
pointed to the schools, 10,567 children were ex- 
cluded. In September, 1903, only 1,101 were ex- 
cluded, showing a decrease of over 9,000. Then, 
again, the inajority of those excluded in 1902 did 
not know why they were sent home. On the card 
given them to take home, a technical name was 
used, and no one there understood it. The result 
was that nothing was done and the child played on 
the street with the others as they came out of 
school. The health of the community was not pro- 
tected and the child was encouraged into truancy. 

In the New York Medical Journal, February 10, 
1900, the following statement occurs: “The objec- 
tive point in the system is exclusion.” In the same 
month in 1903, the system has, undergone such 
changes that the objective point is quite the re- 
verse—namely, “To keep the child in school,” and 
at the same time have the treatment carried on 
systematically until a cure is effected. This is due 
to the presence of nurses in the schools. 

It has been found that ninety-eight per cent. of 
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the children previously excluded are retained in the 
school under the present system. 

The school nurses do not look after those suffer- 
ing with scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, etc. A 
separate staff is provided by the department of 
health to look after this branch of the work and 
have a special room set apart for their own use. 
Their clothes are disinfected each day as they re- 
turn from their visits. 

When the school nurses were first appointed, in 
November, 1902, only one began. In December, 
twelve were appointed, covering forty-five schools. 
Now the staff numbers thirty-five, the number of 
schools being 180, and the average attendance 
218,€88.—Kindergarten Review. 
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NAMES. 


MC ARTHUR COLE, 





BY PAMELA 


There is a fashion in names. Does any one 
doubt it? Let him look over a school catalog, 
take a list of the children of some country neigh- 
borhood, or count up the Dorothys among his ac- 
quaintances. 

An English clergyman has made the statement 
that a large proportion of the children brought to 
him for baptism during Queen Victoria’s jubilee 
bore one of the names of the queen herself or of 
her late consort, Prince Albert. A similar fashion 
is followed in this Republican country, and persons 
versed in our national history can judge with toler- 
able accuracy at what period certain. individuals 
received their names, as Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt pass before us. 
A few names, however, are never out of date; wit- 
ness George Washington. 

That there is danger that the ‘bearers of such 
titles may not live up to them goes without saying. 

Towns and streets'are often named for the hero 
of the hour,—witness Dewey square in Boston, 
named for the popular admiral at che time of his 
visit to Boston in 1899. 

It is not caprice which regulates these matters. 
Earlier generations felt that principle was involved. 
About a century and a half ago, New York saw the 
establishing of an institution to which was givea 
the name of King’s College. As the English uni- 
versities, Oxford and Cambridge, each had a col- 
lege of that name many home memories were as- 
sociated with the title. But after these colonies 
became “free and independent states,” the name 
was distasteful and was changed for “Columbia.” 
In the city of New York, Crown street became 


Liberty street, King street became Pine, and 
Queen street Pearl street. 
Boston made her opinions manifest. After the 


adoption of the constitution, that which had been 
‘Long Lane” became Federal street, King street 
(the scene of the Boston massacre) State. street, 
and Marlborough street was changed to Washing- 
ton. The Beacon hill, whose warning lights had 
so often aroused the country, retained its old name. 

King’s chapel was called the Stone chapel, a 
name by which it was long known. 

The family of Thomas Hutchinson, the last royal 
governor, had been prominent in Boston, and an 
earlier Thomas Hutchinson (father of the gover- 
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nor) had founded a school called by his name. 
‘Over the door of the building which he erected 
were engraved the arms of his family. A street, 
too, had borne the family name, but after the “Bos- 
ton tea party” fashions changed ;—the street be- 
came Pearl, and the school, later, Eliot. 

Even a small town which but a short time before 
had been glad to be named for the governor was 
now equally glad to change, and was allowed to 
call itself Barre, after the eloquent friend of the 
colonies. ‘ 
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AWAY WITH ARITHMETICAL RULES. 


BY GEORGE H. WHITCHER, 
Berlin, N. H. 

Thirty years ago, when every arithmetic pub- 
lished had rules for each topic taken up, and when 
the method was to memorize the rule and then 
apply it in solving the problems, I was for two 
terms under the instruction of Daniel Kittridge 
Foster, the best teacher I ever knew, and I remem- 
ber his sorrowful look as P once gave as my reason 
for the solution of a problem in Greenleaf’s 
National Arithmetic, “the rule says so”—*‘Yes, the 
rule says so,” said Principal Foster, “the rule says 
so, | hope I shall live to see the day when.an arith- 
metic will be published that hasn’t a single rule in 
it from one blessed cover to the other’—I then 
thought it was an extravagance of speech, but I 
now know it was the voice of a talented teacher 


who was nearly a half century ahead of his day and 
generation. 





I, too, with thousands of others, vearn for the 
ruleless arithmetic, and we are soon to see it in 
abundance. Rote-memorizing, or second-hand 
thinking, has given way to rational thinking in all 
the common school subjects except grammar and 
arithmetic, and must very soon fly the white flag in 
this last trench also—Rational Course in Arith- 
metic. - 
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NATIVE WOODS. 


Superintendent Cap E. Miller of Keokuk county, 
Iowa, has secured the uniformly correct spelling of 
the names of all of the native woods of the county. 
He furnishes a card with the forty-eight names of 
native trees to every pupil, and holds the teachers 
responsible for the pupils’ ability to spell them cor- 
rectly; i. e., all pupils who are old enough to be 
expected to spell them. 
White oak 
Burr oak 
Black oak 


Sycamore 
Wild cherry 
Wild plum 
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Red oak Wahoo 
White walnut Elder 

Black walnut Hazel 

Linn Box elder 
Birch Dogwood 
Red elm Button berry 


Shellbark hickory 


Black haw 


Red haw Shoestring willow 
Sumac Wild gooseberry 
Cottonwood ® Honeysuckle 
Juneberry Grape vine 

Hard maple Red willow 


White thorn 
Stinking locust 
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Hackberry Woodbine 
Soft maple Buckeye 
Sugar haw Buck brush 
Honey locust Bittersweet 
Pussy willow Poison vine 
Ash Quaking aspen 


Crab apple 


Prickly ash 
Iron wood 


White elm 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
A STUDY OF “ THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
BY EDITH GILES. 
CANTO V. 

How does Roderick Dhu reveal himself? 

He answers the taunt of Fitz-James by showing 
him to be surrounded by the concealed followers 
of Roderick Dhu, and then proclaims himself their 
leader. It was a familiar thing in ballad poetry for 
the leader of a clan of outlaws to have his men in 
ambush around him, while he appeared the actor 
in the open scene. Robin Hood and his horn are 
a well-known instance. 

What probably saves Fitz-James in this crisis, as 
much as Roderick Dhu’s promise? 

His undounted courage in his showing himself a 
worthy foeman. 

Did Roderick Dhu keep his promise? 

To the letter ; and this is quite in keeping with the 
character Scott means to show us in this man, and 
in the typical chief, strong and true. 

Was it his purpose to.let Fitz-James go free 
when they reached the ford? 

No, he was confident to fulfil the augury of 
Brian. See Canto IV., 133-134. 

How has that augury been fulfilled already? 

By the death of Red Murdock (see IV., xxvi., 
631-5), who has brought its own fate upon his clan 
when he kills Blanche. 

How does Fitz-James offer to requite the nobil- 
ity of Roderick Dhu and save his life? 

By offering to transfer the quarrel to the arbitra- 
tion of the king. He now has the same advantage 
that Roderick had before; his men are within sum- 
mons, and more than that he has the augury on his 
side. 

What were the conditions of the struggle? 

Skill om Fitz-James’ side against strength on the 
side of Roderick Dhu, whose arm is nerved by fury 
as well. This is Roderick’s chance to return Fitz- 
James’ defiance of death, also, and he uses it. 

Does Fitz-James fulfil his promise to Blanche? 

To the letter. In saving him from his foeman’s 
hand, and allowing him to do so, Scott illustrates 
the principle of the old tribal law, that supernatural 
justice will give the power to defend and avenge 
the just cause. 

Is Fitz-James satisfied without the death of his 
enemy? 

Yes; he has saved his own life; he has avenged 
the death of Blanche; he has sustained an honor- 
able combat; and now is ready to do all in his 
power to restore the life of his foe. 

What do you think Roderick Dhu would have 
done under the same circumstances? 

What becomes of Roderick Dhu? 
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He is carried off to Stirling Castle by Fitz- 
James and his followers. 
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MOUNTAIN BERRIES. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 
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Nature does not by any means confine her color 
exhibitions to flowers. Before even the leaves as- 
sume the gorgeous tints of autumn, she often gives 
us a rare treat in the various hues of berries. 

On the drive to the famous Flume the other day, 
we found in the Notch a superb specimen of the 
larger “twisted stalk’’ (Streptopus Amplexifolius, 
DC.), with almost perfoliate leaves. The plant 
stood nearly four feet high, and was so conspicuous 
that we begged the driver to pull up while we gath- 
ered it in. {t was in full, magnificent fruit, a sight 
for gods and men, the oblong, large, red berries 
pendant from the axils of the leaves, and nearly 
translucent. It seemed a shame to pick the thing, 
and conscience pricked us during the ‘rest of the 
drive. True, “a flower plucked is a flower en- 
shrined,”’ but how about.a fruit which is not eaten 
nor edible? 

The same lily family offers at this season among 
the mountains several other exquisite ' fruits. 
Among these are the deep Prussian-blue berries of 
the Clintonia. This plant may be known by its 
ample, leaves, like lily of the valley. In 
spririg it has charming yellowish-green, bell-like 
flowers. It grows in sombre woods, where one 
finds it on his wildest climbs. One may also often 
see it along roadsides in Franconia and Bethlehem. 
The painted trillium offers us a deep red berry, the 
erect trillium a reddish angled pod, while the false 
Solomon’s seals have pale red berries speckled with 
purple. 

The broad clusters of mountain-ash are gorgeous 
while the northern elder vies with them 
The color is so intense as almost ever to 
delight. 
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in scarlet. 
in hue. 
elicit an exclamation of 


Then what shall we say of the pretty, dainty 
bunch-berry (Cornus Canadensis)? The-plant is 
always fascinating, be it in fruit or flower. Gather 


it and arrange in a plate with the common blue- 
berries, and you create a chef-d’oeuvre. 

It is only fair in Franconia, where they are so 
beautiful, to mention the cultivated crab-apples. 
Often the trees seem fairly loaded down with fruit, 
and he is dull indeed who does not stop to admire. 

Mt. Jackson House, Franconia, N. H., August. 


a. >-e- 
*-o-o@ 


CUTE SAYINGS. 
Little Girl (to teacher)—“See my new shoes. 
Mamma says they are awfully big, but I told her 
she just ought to see yours.” 





Teacher—‘“Johnny, define chivalry.” 

Johnny—‘“Chivalry means knighthood.’ 

Teacher—‘“Use the word in a sentence.” 

Johnny—“My grandma wears chivalry when she 
goes to bed.” 

Lady—“Little boy, where is your mamma: 

Boy—‘She’s on the back porch, picking leaves 
off of a chicken.” 


« 
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M. Goddard. 
Lanark, II. 
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BOOK TABLE. 664) 08 
THE SILVER-BURDETT READERS. New 
Series. By Ella M. Powers and Dr. 1- 
Uae. Dean of School of Pedagogy, New York niver- 
i se 
First Book—Simple, carefully graded, and of figdletc 


interest to children. 144 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Second Book—A text-book in reading, well graded as 


to vocabulary and subject matter. 175 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

Third Book—-Made up of . selections from the best lit- 
ion py suitable for children. 240 pp. Price, 40 
cen 

Fourth Book—Pistinctive for literary quality, and rep- 
resentative of our diversified national literature. 2388 
pp. Price, 45'cents, 

Fifth Book—-A real introduction to literatute, English 
and American, through selections within the ‘{nterest 
and comprehension of the pupils. 384 pp. Price, 55 
cents. 

New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

The First Book has_much reading matter, unusual in 
amount and of exceptfonal interest. The illustrations are 
exceptionally attractive, notably the colored pictures. It 
is child life, a lot of life, and exceedingly varied. The 
vocabulary is arranged with admirable system, so. that 
the child learns a few new words with each lesson, and 
reads them with sufficient frequency to make them en- 
tirely familiar. The careful grading of the vocabulary 
is a feature of the series that teachers will appreciate, 
nue rkan should count largely for the working suecess of the 
roks. 

The Second Book is devoted largely to literature for 
children by masters in child literature. Much of it is 
pure classic literature, and is, of course, not new to older 
people, nor is it new to Second Readers. 

The Third Book is almost wholly given to classics for 
children, and much of it is largely new for readers. 
Louisa M. Alcott and Eugene Field are among the 
authors rarely found in school readers. 

The Fourth Book is wholly classic, is most varied. in 
its interests. Seventy-two masters of American and 
British English are drawn upon for this volume; some of 
them are new to school readers,—indeed, a third of them 
practically new names in such a connection. This gives 
exceptional interest to the series. 

In the Fifth Book there are 112 different authors rep- 
resented, and of each there is a portrait and a brief bio- 
graphical sketch. 

The literature of the entire series is suited to the 
pupil’s comprehension and interest; it touches the themes 
—heroic, adventurous, patriotic, ideal—that appeal to 
boys and girls. In the theme and style, as in vocabulary, 
the grading of each volume is exceptionally accurate, 

The selections from American writers are noteworthy 
in that they represent all parts of our country—they 
make this a national series of readers. As the editors 
state, the children should, by this means, “come in touch 
with the characteristic life, thought, and ideals of distant 
parts of their country.” 


PLAYMATES. A Primer. By M. W. Haliburton, 
Supervisor of Primary Methods, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va. Richmond, Va.: B. F, Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated in color. -Price, 
25 cents. 

This is a most charming reader for little people. 
There is a lot of reading matter, the pictures are most 
attractive, and the price, twenty-five cents, is astonish- 
ingly low for so beautiful a book. 

One admirable quality of the book is the entire absence 
of the “ie’ names of children. Will, May, Kate, Nell, 
and Fom are saniples of the proper names. Indeed, the 
names of persons are scarce. This is a desirable fea- 
ture that had not impressed itself before. Their absence 
enables the child to get a larger number of useful and de- 
sirable words in the allotted time. 

Two boys, three girls, a dog, a cat, father, mother, a 
doll, a hoop, birds, a kite, chickens, a picture book, a 
cow, a calf, a goat, ponies, a see-saw, a swing, ducks, 
boats, a picnic, a barnyard, and an orchard furnish mate- 
rial for abundance of lessons of surpassing interest, 
Without pretense there is really a story from first to last, 
The five children are having the jolliest kind of a time on 
a farm in the country. It is interesting on every page. 
Each page is more interesting because of those that have 
gone before. ‘There are in all 195 different words in the 
book, and they are the best of words with which to have 
a child start out with his printed vocabulary. 
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MS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later than Friday preceding 

te of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 
October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, dile- 
October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 
April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PLYMOUTH. A large, life-like 
portrait of Dr. C. C. Rounds, longest 
principal of the school, has been 
placed by the alumni in the state 
normal school. President Guy P. 
Benton of Miami University, -Ohio, 
had the commencement address this 
year. 

DURHAM. Dr. A. S. Draper, 
state superintendent of Lllinois, had 
the commencement address at the 
State College this year. 

EXETER. The late Professor 
George A. Wentworth in his will has 
generously remembered several local 
charities. Five thousand dollars is 
given to the Exeter Cottage hospital 
as a partof the permanent fund of 
the hospital. He gives $5,000 to the 
first parish as a permanent fund. To 
the trustees of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy he bequeaths $10,000 sub- 
ject to two life estates. At the death 
of the two annuitants this fund is to 
be added to the Wentworth mathe- 
matical fund of the academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


FITCHBURG. J. G. Edgerly has 
been elected superintendent for the 


thirty-second time. This beats all 
New England records. Mr. Cogs- 
well was elected in Cambridge for 


thirty-one years. Mr. Edgerly had 
been in Manchester, N. H., as super- 
intendent eight years before coming 
to Fitchburg. By universal consent, 
Messrs. Cogswell and Edgerly have 
been among the most valuable super- 
intendents in New England. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. W. W. Bailey, 
long-time professor of Brown Uni- 
versity. retires on half-pay for life. 
It is delightful that our college pro- 
fessors are now to be uniformly pro- 
vided for for life. This will make a 
professorship more tempting than 
ever. Upon his’' retirement’ the 
faculty gave him a loving cup from 
which all sipped out of tender regard. 
His work and worth have been fully 
appreciated by all of his fellow 
workers. Professor Bailey ‘has been 
a frequent contributor to the Jour- 
nal of Education from the first, and 
he will contigue a contributor for 
many years yet to be. 

CONNECTICUT. 
NAUGATUCK. Miss Nellie Brad- 
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ley of Fairfield, Vt, has been en- 
gaged as ateacher in the public 
schools to fill the vacancy made by 
the resignation of Miss Anna §. To- 
bin. Teachers’ certificates have 
been granted to Misses Mary Healey 
and Nellie Sullivan. 
MIDDLETOWN. Lawrence H. 
Parker, vice-principal of the Mid- 
dletown high school, has tendered his 
resignation to become principal of 
the high school at West Hartford. 
TAFTVILLE. Ata meeting of the 
committee of Wequonnoe school, tle 
following teachers were appointed 
for the coming school year: C. C. 
Russell. principal; Miss Florence M. 
Raymond of Rowayton, Conn., assis- 
tant; Miss Isabella T. Service for 


room 7; Miss Nellie H. Auger of 
Middlefield, Conn., room 6; Miss 
Florence Lillibridge, room 5; Miss 


Alphonsine L’Heureux, room 4; Miss 
Edith Huntington, room 3; Miss Es- 
telle Post of Westbrook, Conn., room 
2; Miss Jennie L. Congdon, room 1; 
Miss Matilda ‘Stapfer, kindergartner, 
and Miss Ida Lillibridge, assistant. 
DANBURY. ‘The Schoolmasters’ 
found Table of Western Connecti- 
cut held a meeting in Danbury, re- 
cently, which was attended by a good 
number of superintendents and prin- 
cipals of Fairfield County schools. 
The president, Gilman C. Fisher of 


Danbury, presided. W. A. Wheat- 
ley of Fairfield was secretary and 
treasurer. The other schoolmasters 


present were:— 

John R. Perkins, Danbury; G. D. 
Northrop, Danbury; W. C. Moon, 
Leon C. Staples, Lathrop D. Higgins, 
F. A. Berry, Danbury; E. M. Crofoot, 
Bethel; Charles W. Dean, Bridge- 
port; C. A. Tucker, Norwalk; W. C. 
Foote, South Norwalk; W. J. Gue- 
belle, East Port Chester; S. P. Wil- 
liams, Bridgeport; F. S. Camp, Stam- 
ford; E. C. Willard, Stamford: F. W. 
Gregory, Rowayton; C. P. Burdick, 
Stamford. 

A long program of discussions of 
interesting subjects was laid out for 
the meeting, but the only question 
taken up at the session was the last, 
“Whois to blame forthe unfit ap- 
plicant? High school, normal school, 
or neither?’ 

This brought out a general and 
spirited discussion of the whole ques- 
tion of teaching and preparations for 
teaching. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The board 
of education has recently increased 
the salary of City Superintendent 
Maxwell from $8,000 to $10,000, 
and of the associate city super- 
intendents, Messrs. Davis, Ed- 
son, Meleney, O’Brien, Shallow, 
Stevens, Straubenmuller, and Walsh 
from $5,500 to $6,500, the same to 
take effect September 1, ’06. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALTOONA. The new high school] 
building is one of the best in the 
country. It is of four stories and is 
built of Hummelstone brownstone. 





MARYLAND. 

PORT DEPOSIT. Dr. Francis 
Ransom Lane, the new director of the 
Jacob Tome Institute, comes from 
the principalship of the preparatory 
school of the famous Brooklyn Poly- 
technic school. 
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‘WEBSIER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Standard for the 


ALL STATE SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS INDORSE IT. The 
SCHOOLBOOKS of the country are 
based upon it. ALL STATE PUR- 
CHASES for schools have been made 
in its favor. COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS, NORMAL SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS, CITY and COUNTY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS indorse and 
commend it. - Editor in Chief, Wm. T. 
Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Ed’n. 


UP TO DATE and RELIABLE. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


A wonderfully compact storehouse 
of accurate information. 


WEBSTER'S 

























COLLsGIATE DICTIONARY. 


The ot of our a ts. gu- 
lar and Thin he ge editions, Unsurpassed 
for eleg an i 1116 pages 





and 1100 iiust ratior s. 








Write for “ Dictionary Habit ’— Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 




















CENTRAL STATES. 


OH10. 


OXFORD. President Guy P. 
Benton of Miami University issues a 
classification of the graduates from 
which it appears that 274 have occu- 
pied educational positions; thirty as 
college presidents, seventy-six as col- 
lege professors, fifty-two as city and 
county superintendents. There has 
been one President of the United 
States, six governors, three United 
States cabinet members, five foreign 
ministers, seven United States sena- 
tors, twenty-three congressmen, 
thirty state senators, sixty-nine state 
representatives, fifty-three judges, 
sixty-six army officers with the rank 
of captain or above. There have 
been 327 


327 lawyers, 313 clergymen, 122 
physicians, fifty editors and jour- 
nalists. 


At the seventy-sixth annual com 
mencement of Oxford Colleze for 
women, the president announced that 
Misses Agnes and Mary Morris, 
daughters of the late Robert Morris, 
former president and owner of the 
school, had given their entire inter- 
ests in the college to an incorporation 


composed largely of alwmni, which 
will hold it forever to carry on the 
institution. The gifts amount to an 


endowment of $96,000. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. Wesleyan College, Dr. 
Huntington, chancellor, graduated the 
largest class in its history this year. 

President E. Benjamin Andrews 
took as the theme for his annual ud- 
dress to the seniors “Ulysses §S. 
Grant,” whom he places next to 
Washington and Lincoln in impor- 
tance as a citizen. 

YORK. The high school graduzted 
the largest class in its history. The 
publie schools are at high water mark 
of general interest. 
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ILLINOIS. 


GALESBURG. At the annual 
méeting of the Lombard College 
trustees announcement was made 
that $50,000 to $75,000 required to se- 
eure the Carnegie gift of $25,000 had 
been raised, and that prospects of 
raising the balance are excellent. 
$21,000 has been raised on a ten-cent 
fund. 

JACKSONVILLE. President 
Rammelkamp of Illinois College said 
in his commencement address :— 

“Liberty—the freedom of teach- 
ing—-is one of the three pillars sup- 
porting the arch in our college seal. 
Never would we be guilty of knock- 
ing away that pillar which the 
founders of the college so wisely 
built. As ever in the past, so always 
in the future, our college will stand 
for the righteousness that saves men 
and the truth that makes them free.” 


IOWA. 

There are in lowa a regular state 
certificate, a primary state certificate 
and special state certificate in music, 
penmanship, or drawing, all of which 
are valid for five years. There is 
also a two-year state certificate. 

Iowa became a territory July 4, 
1836. 

Became a state December 28, 1846. 

Population when it became a terri- 
tory was 22,357; when it became a 
state, 97,588; now 2,210,000, 
Permanent school fund, $4,760,000. 


Interest on ,this fund annually, 
$214,000. 
DECORAH. Lutheran Univer- 


sity closed its forty-fifth year with 
twenty-three graduates, President O. 
E. Brandt of Hamline, Minnesota, 
Seminary delivering the address. 

CEDAR FALLS. An excursion of 
500 from Mitchell county visited 
President H. H. Seerley and the state 
normal school on June 9. The com- 
mencement exercises were unusually 
interesting. 

CORYDON. Superintendent W. 
C. Clifford of Council Bluffs, the 
leading instructor at the county insti- 
tute, is here for the second year. 

DES MOINES. President Osborn 
delivered the annual address at the 
commencement of his college, the 
Des Moines College. Professor W. 
C. MacNaul is elected to the chair of 
history. 


The defeat of County Superinten- 


dent Thornburg, who was candidate 
for a third term, is deeply regretted 


by the educators of the state, with 
whom he is highly popular. 

Drake University is enjoying the 
celebration of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Its success has been re- 
markable for a denominational col- 
lege. It is maintained by the Dis- 
ciple church. The enrollment this 
year is 1,634. 

CLINTON. Theodore Carstensen, 
who was .much in evidence in the 
educational and labor legislation of 
last winter, has been elected to take 
charge of the manual training de- 
partment in the high school of this 
city. 

FAIRFIELD. Parsons College, at 
its thirty-first commencement, an- 
nounced that a first-class gymnasium 
is to be erected in the near future, 
half the amount necessary having 
been already pledged. The college 
has recently built up-to-date 
science hall. 


an 
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STORM LAKE. Buena Vista 
College, E. E&.. Reed president, is 
planning for greater harmony with a 
view to greater prosperity. 

IOWA CITY. Archbishop John J. 
Keane of Dubuque had the com- 
mencement address of the state 
university this year. 


SIOUX CITY. — Morningside Col- 
lege has received gifts amounting to 
$200,000, and among other large im- 
provements will have a new gymna- 
sium. 

Margaret Dolliver, sister of United 
States Senator J. P. Dolliver, has 
been chosen as dean of women at 
Morningside College. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. I am fairly 
familiar with the designs for mak- 
ing graduating plans effective, and 
never but once have I seen, below the 
university, so beautiful an effect as 
at the Council Bluffs high school this 
year. There were sixty-seven in the 
class, decidedly the largest class in 
the history of the school; of these 
nearly fifty were young women. Of 
course the hall was packed to its 
utmost capacity. The class entered 
from the side at the rear so that they 
had a long course. The processional 
was heard even in the classroom, 
across the rear hall, and continued 
until all were in place on the plat- 
form. The girls, in white, of course, 
euch carried five dozen, long-stem, 
pink.roses like a sheaf lying across 
the left arm. As they were seated, 
massed upon the platform, it was a 
sight not to be forgotten. 

DENMARK. Denmark Academy 
is the oldest chartered institution of 
learning west of the Mississippi. 


MICHIGAN. 


ORCHARD LAKE. The Michigan 
Military Academy, one of the institu- 
tions of the state, has been entirely 
reorganized as to business basis but 
will remain under the efficient 
management of Lawrence Cameron 
Hull, who has been its principal for 
the past three years. 





MINNESOTA. 
EVELETH. The saddest event in 


the history of the schools of this city 
occurred recently when Miss Ida K. 
Rohrer shot herself, fatally, in the 
classroom after the pupils had been 
dismissed. She had given signs of 
not being in her right mind for 
several days. Superintendent B. O. 
Greaning had urged her to take a 
rest for her health. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. Declaring that direc- 


tors have a legal right to prohibit | 


students under their care from join- 
ing such societies as Greek letter 
fraternities, debating societies, glee 
clubs, athletic teams, school bands, 
and kindred organizations Justice 
Crow of Spokane, a fraternity man 
of prominence, in an opinion in which 
his associates in the supreme court of 
Washington concurred, dealt a body 
blow to school fraternities. 

The case at bar was that of George 
Wyland by his guardian ad litem, 
Russell Way, appellant, against the 
school board directors of district No. 
1 of Seattle, by E. C. Hughes and 
others, directors. The lower court 
struck the complaint, and the decis- 
ion is affirmed by the opinion of the 
highest tribunal in Washington. 
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The complaint alleged that the 
school board had pesmalasind a 






board in 
the rules and — 
regulations Sepeenigetwee. Y 


board had authority 
pone ee oe 
the enforcement of 





An- interesting remark by Dean 
Ames of the Harvard law 
and one which, from his position as 

of the finest law sebool in 

‘~erfea. was made at the recent 
Commencement exercises of the 
ivening Law school of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association :— 

During the course of his address 
Mr. Ames stated that he accepted the 
»osition on the advisory board of the 
Evening Law school with great mis- 
‘ivines as to the outcome of the 
school. He felt that the scheol would 
have a brief existence ang not prove 
a satisfactory urdertakine. He 
stated, however, that he had, in 
every respect, been agreeably disap- 
pointed, and closed with the follow- 
ing statement:— 

“It is my pleasure to publicly state 
at this time that the Evening Law 
school of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association is far and away 
the finest evening law school in the 
United States.” 

Boston again comes to the front in 
educational matters. 


International Speed Contest 


Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the ‘Eastern Teachers’ Association 


The BE. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 





For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
906. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


B.& A. 


5: TOUR 


HUDSON RIVER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Thursday, 












October 11 


Once every year, the Boston & Albany R. R. 
operates a popular excursion to New York, 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer for $5 
covering a period of four days. 


Special Express Traims leave South 
Statien 8.30 a.m. ie through Wor- 


HEART OF THe B a, ond ices ‘Ls. 


Due Albany 2.40 p.m., for sight-seeing, and 


stop-over night _ if desired, or leave same 
evening via People’s Line Steamer 


Illumination of State House at Albany 
has been arranged for those who stop over 
night. Leave 8-40 am. y the Madson 
River Day Line Steamer for that enchant- 
ing sail down that. historic “39 


icturesque 
river. A pp ietegr ora in York 
for sight seeing eat metropolis! 


gr 
Thence via Palatial Fall River Line Steamer, 
due Boston Sunday morning. 


Stop-over in New York 10 days, $2.00 
Illustrated Itinerary on application. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 
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We HONESTLY believe you can make your 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, FREE TEXT-BOOKS,&C 


LAST 6 TO 10 YEARS!! 


HOW ? 


Ist By adopting the “Holden System for Preserving Books” 
2nd Enforcing its rules strictly and by 


3rd Teaching the pupils CARE and NEATNESS!! 


A member of the Mass. State Board of Education said 


over twenty years ago “ Pupils can be taught neatness as 
well as arithmetic.” 








Read the following letter : — 





Xenia, Ohio, April 12, 1906. 
“It is with satisfaction that I endorse your Book Covers and 
material used in the repair and preservation of school books. 
Our City entered into the ‘Free Text-Book’ plan of provid- 
ing school books for all children below the High School in 
the fall of 1896; some of the books have beenin use TEN YEARS and are still suitable for further use. 


PROF. E. B, COX, 
Ex.-Vice Pres. Nat. Supt. Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. 





“This is because of the caré taken and the use of the‘ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERV- 
ING BOOKS.’ Everybody that has anything to do with the free text-books of our schools strongly 
endorses the Holden System. The Covers area great economy in the way of saving text-books. I 
have no hesitancy in recomniencing these to any system of schools which desires to preserve the text- 


books used.” 
Edward B. Cox, Supt. 


This entire plan is enforced in Allegheny, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.: Xenia, O., etc. For three 
years in Xenia-—and four years in the other two cities named—the annual cost per capita for text- 
books was about 36 CENTS PER PUPIL. Wo other plan has produced such a record. 


As to the old argument that the insides of the books get too filthy to use: 
to examine the books in use six years in Xenia. We have done so twice. 
that argument. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


We challenge any one 
It completely refutes 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 257.) 
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view, to have this movement short- 
lived, for if it had continued, it 
would inevitably have raised embar- 


were there to do him honor, and to 
listen with keen interest and solici- 
tude to his first formal utterance 








There have been a few engagements 
between the rural guards and the 
rebels, but no considerable losses on 
either side. The Palma administra- 
tion was taken off its guard at the 
first outbreak, but has acted with de- 
cision since, and apparently has the 
movement well under control. Its 
offer of full amnesty to all concerned 
in the insurrection, with the excep- 
tion of certain leaders already in 
custody, was promptly accepted by 
most of the igsurgents, although 
some bands entrenched in the moun- 
tains in the west of the island held 
out. It is satisfactory on all ac- 
counts, from the American point of 


rassing questions as to the scope of 
the so-called Platt amendment and 
the possible intervention of the 
United States for the maintenance of 
public order. 
THE BRYAN RECEPTION. 

The ovation to Mr. Bryan on his 
arrival at New York from his ex- 
tended foreign tour was as enthu- 
siastic as was anticipated. There 
was a distinct note of anticipation in 
the welcome to him and in his re- 
sponse to it. It was not as a de- 
feated leader but as a leader confi- 
dently expected to win next time 
that he was greeted. Democrats of 
all sorts from all parts of the country 


upon political issues in his speeches 
at Madison-square garden. Noth- 
ing precisely like this has occurred in 
recent American politics. There is 
time for a good many things to hap- 
pen during the next two years; but 
Mr. Bryan’s nomination in 1908 
seems reasonably certain. 





A FIRST NIGHT. 


Indignant Playwright (to leading 
actor, behind the scenes) —Con- 
found it, man, you’ve absolutely 
murdered the piece!” 

Leading Actor—‘Pardon me, 
I think the foul play 
Punch. 


but 
is yours!”— 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—There is an admirable variety in 
the makeup of the September At- 
lantic. The leading place has been 
given to the presentation of “A 


Manufacturer’s Point of View,” by 
J. T. Lincoln, who has long been an 
energetic and practical student of 
labor conditions. Hon. Chester Hol- 
combe, well-known for his diplomatic 
services in China, discusses the 
actual status of the missionary movye- 
ment in that country, and an anony- 
mous college professor indulges in 
some engaging ‘“‘Confessions’” which 
depict the teacher's life in an unusu- 


ally optimistic light. “The Auto- 
biography of a Southerner” reaches 


its third installment in this number. 
For articles of literary criticism one 
will not be disappointed this month. 
In “Three American YPoets of To- 
day.” Miss May Sinclair, author of 
“The Divine Fire,’ is seen in a new 
role; Miss Mary Moss has done a 
notable piece of analysis in “The 
Novels of Thomas Hardy”; and in 
“The Power of Bible Poetry,’ Pro- 
fessor Gardiner probes into the se- 
eret of that eternal appeal which the 


Hebrew masterpieces make to the 
human heart. “The Soul of Paris,’ 
by V. Z. Reed, “Brag,” by Wilbur 


Larremore, and an_ intensely realis- 
tic glimpse of the philosophy of the 
New York Ghetto, “Dere Ees No 
God,” by Ernest Poole, will lay hold 
on the attention of even the most 
casual of readers. As for fiction— 
such names as Eden (Phillpotts, Ar- 
thur Colton, and Margaret McGiffert 
vouch for its quality. 


—The principal features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for September are a character 
sketch of Albert Baird Cummins, 
governor of lowa, by Johnson Brig- 
ham, with portraits; the life story of 
Alfred Beit, the late diamond king 
and empire builder, by William T. 
Stead; an appreciative article on the 


work in education at Hampton, by 
Dr, Albert Shaw; a discussion of a 


number of clusses in vocational edu- 
cation, entitled “Schools for the Out- 
of-School,” with illustrations, by H. 
V. Ross; an analysis of the relation 
between education and revolution in 
Russia, by Alexander Petrunkevich; 
an illustrated story of tea culture in 
the United States, by Rodney H. 
True of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture; an appreciation 
of General Zebulon Pike and an out- 
line of the significance of his dis- 
covery of Pike’s Peak, as empha- 
sized in the centennial celebration to 
be held in Colorado this month, by 
Charles M. Harvey, illustrated; and 


a discussion (with diagrams) of 
‘Printing and Publishing: The 
Barometer Industry,” by W. S&S. 


Rossiter, of the United States census 
office. In “The Progress of the 
World,” Dr. Albert Shaw considers 
the political situation nationally, with 
reference to Mr. Bryan and _ his re- 
turn to this country, also taking up 

of ‘the issues of the different 
states. The happenings of the month 
abroad are also treated. 

— ——->--- SS - 


COMING TO A SLOW BOIL. 

Scott—‘That mock turtle soup I 
ordered is a long time coming.” 

Mott—That’s all right for the 
turtle; but my rabbit stew ought to 
have crossed the line by this time.” 
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Our National Safeguard. 


The national safeguard of free 
America is its free public school, 
This fact impressed itself on my 
mind as I stood this morning on a 
street-corner in this city, and watched 
the young people gathering for the 
day’s exercises. It was one of the 
many ward schools of the city, with 
an attendance of several hundred 
boys and girls. The school is built 


back from the street, and around it, — 


instead of fixed-up lawns or gar- 
dens, is a more useful playground. 
Here for about one hour before 
school began the young people 
gathered and enjoyed life to the ut- 
most, tiJl at three strokes of a gong 
lines were formed, and all stood 
waiting as silently as soldiers on 
parade. Up and down. the. lines 
passed teachers, inspecting, as one 
might say, “arms and accoutre- 
ments.” Another clang of the gong 
and school divisions feli into place 
without the slightest confusion, 
Then the gong again, the piano play- 
ing a lively march, and with the pre- 
cision of trained soldiers each divi- 
sion entered at its proper door. A 
moment or two later and through the 
open windows came the pleasant 
sound of hundreds of fresh young 
voices singing “My Country, ‘tis of 
Thee.” 

Now what does all that mean in 
this “city of the angels”’—a city 
which has barely yet attained its 
American majority? Twenty years 
ago a half-Mexican town of 11,000 
inhabitants, now a thriving, bustling, 
beautiful American city of 238,000, 
almost all Americans, native or 
adopted; a city having what is per- 
haps the finest polytechnic high 
school west of greater New York and 
Boston. It means that as American- 
ism makes its way materially, it 
carries with it the safeguard of its 
own existence—the American free 
public school. 

What is being done here is only an 
instance; the same thing, in a greater 
or lesser degree, is being done all 
over the country and through all its 
dependencies. Through it all and 
over it all, as here, flies the never- 
beaten American flag. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Los Angeles, May 21. 


~~ 


HIS LIFE WORK. 

A woman once said to Marion 
Crawford, the novelist:— 

“Have you ever written anything 
that will live after you have gone?” 

“Madam,” Crawford replied, “what 
I am trying to do is to write some 
thing that will enable me to live 
while I am here.’—K. ©. Independ- 
ent. 





, 
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NO USE. 
Mrs. Knowit—“The man who tries 
to deceive his wife is a scoundrel.” 


Mr. Knowit—*Pardon . me, my 
dear, he’s a fool” 


~- 
> 


“My goodness, what a fright he is! 
All his front teeth are gone.” 

“Yes, he lost them playing foot- 
ball.” 








——_—__¢, ———— 


Colonel Higginson once met two 
Cambridge boys, not ong past their 
sixth birthdays, and asked them if 
they had enjoyed their walk and 
what they had found to talk about. 
“Oh,” answered one, with an air of 
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definitely acquired wisdom, “we've 

been talking about the foolish 

yro,ged to think when we vere, Ut. 
ee 

— 3 7 < é ’ 
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YOU KNOW WHO. 


“Do .you... know. that.every.time I 
visit the Gadders’ Club I come away 
with one idea.” 

“Indeed, and what is the idea?” 

“That perhaps after all they 
pent born oftener thin one a min 
u e ” 





——_ 





LOOKING BACKWARD. 


“Oh, Jack, ’’ve seen a most artistic 
little house at Mudford park. You 
know the style, with a Queen Anne 
front?’ 

“Yes, I know, and a Mary Ann 
back.”-The Tatler. 
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IN A GERMAN HOTEL. 


Incoming guest, to typical haughty 
porter—*“I believe, Herr Porter, that 


“Quite possible. I'll Inquire about 
it."—Fliegende Blatter. > 


$2.25 $2.25 $2.05 
NEW YORK 


- VE 


JOY LINE 


‘Triple Serv Service. 















BOSTON (Direct) 









From 


FALL RIVER | 


Every week «diay at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train 
So. Terminal Station at 4.60 p.m. 


From 


 ROVIDENCE 


Many yrock day at 6.20020. connecting train 
eens at 5.08 p.m. 

wa ‘on rt ee eng 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324. 












Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
‘Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER *285252= AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “Mc Hicikco'"* 


ecispnonte  Gndialada et - sits ialenes in securing ~~ potntments. 
Vacancies occur right along through t 
ose of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blan 8 to-day. 


is the time to register. 
now good until c 


ND COLLEGE BU 


ear. Membership 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 





™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eoytaten S¢. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





THE SCIENCE owvnsumy.u 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educetora 





F. CLARK CHICAGO, 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





iS6 


17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Arithmetic Without Figures 
Illogical Geology......-..- 
By the Eternal 

The Heart That Knows... 
The Connecticut River 
From Bull Run to Chancellorsville............ 
Consumption and Civilization 
Music and Musicians 
From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill.. 
The Psychological Principles of Edueation .. 
Thoughts and Things 
Views in Africa 
Palestine and Syria..........seseeeeessceeeecess 
Drawings Of ....-...+«.. 
Letters to a Chinese Official 
The Fighting Chance 
The Treasure of Heaven 
Buchanan’s Wife .............. 
The House of Cobwebs 
Story of David Livingston........ 
Jottings of an Old Solicitor 
San Francisco Through Earthquake and Fire. 
In the Furrow 
The Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy .. 
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Author. 


oa equal Griffin & Lawrence Published by Authors, Chicago $ .10 
McCreedy The Mod. Heretic Co. 


Publisher. Price. 


-25 





, Los Ang. 





Read Laird & Lee, Chicago 1.59 
Roberts L. (|. Page & Co., Boston 1.50 | 
Bacon G. P. Putnam’ . Sons, N. .Y. 3.50 | 
Curtis 3 — 
Huber J.B. Lippincott Tang ro 
Baughn J hn Lane Company, - 1.50} 
Thompson The Macmillan Company, we 1.50 | 
Horne ; ° <a 
Baldwin “ *. ia 
Badlam Silver, Burdett & Co., ” 65 
Baedeker Charles Scribne r’s Sons, “3.60 | 
da Vinci i ‘<¢ 62.50 | 
Bryan McClure, Philli x & Co., o-— 
Chambers D. Appleton & " 1.50 
Corelli Dodd, Mead & © “+i “1.50 
Foreman Harper & Brothers, * 1.50 
Gissing E. P. Dutton & Co., “1 
Golding = ¥6 50 
Hollams * ‘ “ * 3.00 
Keeler Paul E Ider & Co., San Franc ee 75 
Smith A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago —— 
Fleming Longmans, Green & Co., _ = 6.60 








Write for Catalogues 





SRIZERSICY w& Price-List, 
PUBLISHING — Bo 
qOMPANY@t = 


27-20 West 23d St. 
N. E. _Dept. 




















New York. @ 
—————————————— 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Educational Institutions 


oe 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 





—— 








, SALEM, Mass. 
SAE NORMAL £ SCHOOL Me catalogue address 
the Principal. 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
on OREM, SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
po For both sexes. For catalogues 
, F ‘the Principal, A.G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 
S'¥ both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINcHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 











lecture very much last night.” 


Varieties. 


During Mansfield’s engagement his 
manager took every precaution to 
see that the actor was not annoyed. 
Nevertheless, one evening the latter 
made a _ vigorous objection to a 
couple of scene-shifters, who, after 
some laborious work in _ the flies, 
came down to the rear of the stage 
breathing heavily as a result of their 
exertions. Mansfield nearly froze 
them with a look. Then he sum- 
moned Quinn. “The breathing of 
those men annoys me,” he said. “I’d 
answer to the law if I stopped it,” 
was the ready response of the Irish- 
man.—Selected. 


A Kansas City man came up to a 
lecturer in a hotel, saying, with en- 
thusiasm: ‘Well, sir, I enjoyed your 


“IT didn’t see you there.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t there.” 

“Well, what do you mean?’ 

“Oh, I bought tickets for my 
girl’s father and mother, and they 
both went.” The lecturer felt that 
he had not talked fn yain.—Eixchange, 





Five-Day Tour, $5.00 — Hudson 
River,New York—From Bos- 
ton, Thursday,October 11. 


Once every year, the Boston & Al- 
bany railroad operates a popular ex- 
cursion to New York, 578 miles by 
rail and steamer, for $5.00, covering a 
period of five to six days. 

This year it will be operated 
Thursday, October 11, from Boston 
only. 

Special express will leave 
station 8.30 a. m. and the 
through the heart of the 
hills. 

Due Albany in afternoon for sight- 
seeing and stop-over night if desired, 
or leave same evening via People’s 
line steamer. 

Illumination of state house at 
Albany has been arranged for those 
who stop over night. Leave 8.30 
a.m. by the Hudson river day line 
steamer for that enchanting sail 
down that historic and picturesque 
river. A night-and-a-day in New 
York for sight seeing the great me- 
tropolis! Thence via palatial Fall 
river line steamer, due Boston Sun- 
day morning. 
Stop-over in 
00 


South 
route is 
Berkshire 


New York ten days, 


Illustrated itinerary on application. 
A. 8. Hanson, general passenger 
agent, Boston. 
“SCENT” TO THE RESCUE 
First Wrecked Yachtsman—‘Is 
that wretched lifeboat coming?” 
Second—“Yes, it’s ally right. A 
power boat, evidently. I can’t see it, 
but I can smell it.’"—The Sketch. 


Gin 








Low Rates to California. 
On August 26, and daily until 
October 30, tickets, good in tourist 
ears, will be on sale via the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul railway to 
=| principal points in California, 
| Oregon, and Washington from Boston 


at rates of from $49.90 to $52.00 ac- 
cording to railroads used east of 
Chicago. Stop-overs permitted at 
various western points. leductions 
made to a number of western points. 
Tickets purchased of your nearest 
railroad agent through to destination. 
150 pounds of baggage on each full 


ticket. Through train service from 
Chicago to principal points in the 
West. For further information ap- 


ply to George L. Williams, New 
England passenger agent. 368 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 
QUITE PROPER. 
Little Rollo—‘Pop, what is an up- 
right piano?’ 
Pop—“One that plays only sacred 


music, my son.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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Very Low Colonist Rates to Pacific 
Coast via Nickel Plate Road. 


Daily until October 31, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell special one-way 
Colonist tickets at greatly reduced 
rates, to all points in California. 
Washington, and Oregon. Good on 
all trains, and in tourist sleepers. 
For rates from New England and 
full information, write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

The principal feature at Keith’s 
for the week beginning next Mon- 
day, September 10, will be Harndin’s 
electrical ballet, “Starlight.” Some 
idea of the elaborateness of “Star- 
light’ may be gained from the fact 
that over fifty people are required to 
present it, thirty of them being 
dancers, while the other twenty are 
needed to handle the effects. 

For the second week of their en- 
gagement Cressy and Dayne are to 
appear in “The Village Lawyer,” one 
of Mr. Cressy’s drollest skits. 

Kd Reynard, ventriloquist; Avery 
aud Hart: Max Witt’s “Singing Col- 
Mabelle 





leens”’: Adams, character 


violinist; William Morrow and Miss 
Schellbere; Willie Weston, clever 
mimie; Pongo and Leo, in aerial 
eomedy ; Texarkana ind Walby, 


dancers; Zara and Stetson, baton 

jugglers; Rado and Bertman, comedy 

sketchists, and the kinetograph will 

complete the program for the week. 
—_—— —--o 


The Magnetism of the Metropolis 
in the Fall. 


Like the control of the magnetic 
poles so does New York repel and at- 
tract its multitudes. With the turn 
of the seasons from spring to sum- 
mer, its negative influences are evi- 
denced by the seattering of its tired 
population to mountain and = sea- 
shore, there to recuperate wan- 
ing energy. With the return of its 
legion of workers, Labor day marks 
the control of the attractive forces, 
and the fall vacationist from Boston 
and the East joins in the tide of 
travel realizing that he can now see 
the metropolis at its best. As goes 
the Joy iine, so goes the multitude. 
The reasonable rates and courteous 
treatment extended by this popular 
line are irresistibly attractive. 
Money saved in the price of one’s 
ticket means more for spending in 
New York. The Joy line now offers 
i triple service, providing fifteen 
suilings every week. Steamers are 
carrying their complement, and reser- 
vations should be made well in ad 
vance by addressing Mr. B. D. Pitts, 
agent of the company. at 214 Wash- 
neton street, Boston, Mass. 


—_—__—_—_$ ——- —@—- ——_—___— 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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I. General Teachers 
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Ill. Business Employment 
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Free Registration in all departments; “no posi- 
tion no pay”; “‘a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Michigan te Ohio, via Canada, through Syracuse 


SOUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO, CANADA, August 16, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen: Last Saturday I telegraphed Mr. Sievers, of Kalamazoo, Mich., b's 
election to fill the manual training position at $1,000. On Monday received his telegram accept- 


ing the terms offered. He made personal application at my request. You have, -s always, 
been quick and efficient. Sincere] 


W. E. STILWELL, Frincips! University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





TEACHERS'’® 
AGENCY 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 A 








° ~s ’ introduces te Colleges 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatTT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*c¢y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Rarrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 

H nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <==: 


Stee eeeees Weeeee 











New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4]14 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. }200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave, Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Washb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal.,525 Stimton Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


fan EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Morngs, Iowa. 











MANHATTAN BLDG. 





SSF 2229S HHHOHHSHHHHHHHHOHHHOS 005600 F 9000906 00400608 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship | . a 


every part of the country. 
9 | 
Teachers’ | 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. ... 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
POOF OSOS HHS P16 GHFOOOS 6990S SEOOHSOCOOOOEOES® 









Boston, Mass. 
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Have you ever wished you could pur- #§ 
chase all your school books at one gf: 
> store? We do the largest school book 
2 mail order business in the world. 
‘You can send to us for any schoel or bis 
college book ——— and get it ¢ 
by return mail. We have customers 
in every state, every county, every 
.oeity on nearly every town in the 
. United States. We would like to 
> add your name to our list of cus- 
tomers. Send usa trialorder. En- 
close this card with your first order 


If you have any echBol-or college books 
new or second-hand which you would like 


to exchange for other booke or convert toto 
cash. ¢ us, we may be able -> use them. 


HINDS and NOBLE, 
84-33-35 West 15th Se., Mew York City. 
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GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and“ comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these’ cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, ss 2 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















EASY PROBLEMS 
FOR 


YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited by 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 


work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 


the exercises are questions grouped as follows: 


Questions for Little Folks. 
Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 
How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 


Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 


for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper, 39 $3 Price, 25 cents 


NEWsENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














Low GoLoNist Rares 


TO 


The West via 


Union Pacific R. R. 


From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 


| dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 


| etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. A., 
176 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





